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Greatest fountain pen 


ever made 7? 


Could be... 


umtil you've tried this one 











We thought it was some pumpkins in its day! It 
even was pumpkin coloured. Millions proudly dis- 
played it as a mark of distinction. And thousands 
are writing with them today—still singing, to any- 
one who will listen, praises of the famous Parker 
Duofold Pen. 

That’s pretty good value we think—25 years of 
service from a fountain pen. A few cents a month 
for the best writing instrument! 


Now. if pow’re an old Duofold owner we wish 


you would try one of ournew PARKER'S! 





masterpieces. In fact, if you own any pen new or 
old—and it isn’t giving you 100°, satisfaction 
you should try a sleek, new Parker. 

} er\ thine’s nev about anew PARKE 


Its new Electro-Polished point, for instance, is the 


vritingest point ever made. This point is polished 
and finished a new way, exclusive with Parker. 


A special solution charged with electricity dis- 


solves even the microscopic roughness that might 

linger on the point of each nib. The result ts 

perfect, mirrorlike smoothness all around each 

point (see below) t's scratchless, snagless, noise- 

ess! Yo \ te t! da ~ a _ isc » cl as 0) 1S 
experienced! 

I SI s simplicity itself 
| } C iS ¢) al d S tu | of words OVE 
SUCH) words 

We could on like this for pages, listing the 
idvantages OF the new PARKER 5 But 
( st signatt xy you at a Parker Pen counte 

lo more to co ice you than four pages 
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PARKER Si Pens. slim 
e rors! ce ‘cH \) e. $15.00 and up! Pa Kel 
21" Pens, $5.75 to $9.00. All attractively gift- 
yoxed. Park Pen Ci Ltd., Tor Canada 


Examine this picture of Parker's new 





Electro-Polished point. Mirror finish 
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N PRAISE OF WRONG ‘UNS 


1 MANY PEOPLE of good will and intelligence the twentieth-century 
philosopher Bertrand Russell is a crank, an irreverent show-off, or a plain 
ordinary wrong ’un. For part of the winter we have been burrowing slowly 
through a big fat book he wrote during the war, A History of Western Philosophy. 
It contains a great deal that enhances our respect for Russell and, paradoxically, 
for his critics 

of Aristotle’s Ethics: 
middle-aged and has been used by them, especially since the seventeenth century, 


Russell says “The book appeals to the respectable 
to repress the ardors and enthusiasms of the young.”’ 

Aristotle’s logic ‘‘shows great ability,’’ but ‘‘any person in the present day 
who wishes to learn logic will be wasting his time if he reads Aristotle or any of 
his disciples.”’ 

Plato ‘“‘is always concerned to advocate views which will make people what 
he thinks virtuous; he is hardly ever intellectually honest, because he allows 
himself to judge doctrines by their social consequences.”’ 

Epicurus “is constantly seduced by his own kindly and affectionate behavior 
into admirable behavior from which, on his own theories, he ought to have 
abstained.”’ 

Of the effect of enthroned authority on human thought Russell says: 
“Throughout modern times practically every advance in science, in logic, or 
in philosophy has had to be made in the teeth of the opposition from Aristotle’s 
disciples.”’ 

We cannot presume to any opinion at all of the accuracy of these judgments. 
We quote them not as examples of manifest truth but as examples of magnificent 
impudence 

Samuel Johnson, in a famous phrase, once advised a friend to ‘“‘clear your 
mind of cant.”” Whether Russell clears his mind of «ant or of simple truth, as 
We don’t suggest that 
in most of us it would be 
But we do suggest that it’s a good thing to 
expose yourself to that kind of light-hearted heresy, if only to examine the 


some people argue, is not the point we're debating here. 
his example is one for the average man to follow 
impudence, but not magnificent. 


moth holes in your inherited prejudices. 
As Russell 
remarks in another chapter, ‘“I.ogical errors are of greater practical importance 


It’s disturbing, of course, to find that the moth holes exist. 


than many people believe; they enable their perpetrators to hold the comfortable 
opinion on every subject in turn.” And to be dislodged from a comfortable 
opinion is, by definition, not a comfortable experience. 

It would be good for most of us, though. Between mass communications 
and the digest of conventional views, we're in ever-increasing danger of having 
our minds made up for us so often that we shall end by thinking they ought 
to be. Whether we agree with them or not, but especially if we don’t, we ought 


to value the few original heretics this century has left alive. 
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TORONTO BY-PASS being constructed in conjunction with high 
way improvement plan of Ontario Department of Highways 
Shown is one of three Allis-Chalmers Model TS-300 Motor 


Scrapers used on this job by contractor Monarch Engineering : - 
Ltd. Two Allis-Chalmers HD-20 Crawler Tractors are used y é « . 
as “pushers” during loading operation = Af 
J 
CGroundwork /or se . | (Clearing 


Soon Canada’s contractors and highway officials will ey S % 


be busy with their powerful machinery and skilled crews .. . Be ew Ca or 
smoothing, widening, straightening present roads and building new Wronge Ie Ten 


ones ... to make your traveling easier, safer, faster 


The detour signs behind which these men and machines work 


are indeed signs of progress . . . for good roads are avenues to 


better living and greater national security. Over them comes your 
daily supply of milk, butter, eggs, meat and vegetables, as well as 
raw materials and finished goods for clothes and shelter. They 
enable the doctor and fireman to come quickly in time of need 
are invaluable in any emergency! 
Every Canadian has a stake in better roads. Support the 
Canadian Good Roads Association — a national organization 
dedicated to the development of better highway transportation 
in the public interest. A KNOWLEDGE OF ROAD BUILDING IS INTERESTING AND BENEFICIAL 
WHEN YOU DRIVE OVER A JOB. HERE ARE THE MAJOR STEPS 
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St. John's, Newfoundland play an important part actly where wanted. As much facing follow 
in this operation as 20 tons are move ry a road is create 
few minutes by each scraper 
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Your HEART never takes 


a “‘holiday”’ 


Think for a moment of the work of your 
heart. In one hour it beats well over 4,000 
times and pumps over 200 gallons of blood 
throughout the body. On and on it works 
for you with only a fraction of a 
second’s rest between beats. In fact, the 
heart is one of the hardest-working organs 
in the body. P 

Since the heart can never take a “holi- 
day,” it is wise for everyone . . . especially 
those who have reached middle age . . . to 
observe certain rules of living that may 
help the heart by lightening its load. 


1. Keep your weight down. As we 
grow older, the heart finds it harder to do 
the extra work which excess weight places 
on it. While a normal heart is handicapped 
by obesity, the burden of excess pounds 
may be a particularly serious hazard for 
the heart that is impaired. 


2. Make moderation the keynote of 
your daily living. When you rest, so does 
your heart. This is why sufficient sleep 
every night and plenty of relaxation are so 
important. You may help spare your heart 
possible strain if you avoid all excesses 
St 


ich as too much work under tension or 


strenuous exercise taken in “spurts.” 


3. Have all heart symptoms promptly 
investigated. Such symptoms as pain or 
a feeling of oppression. in the chest, short- 
ness of breath, rapid or irregular heart- 
beat cause untold worry and anxiety. While 
these symptoms may indicate heart trouble, 
they frequently are due to other causes and 
may be of little importance. Under any 
circumstances it is wise to have such symp- 
toms promptly checked by your doctor. 


4. Do not neglect periodic medical 
examinations. Regular check-ups often 
reveal heart disorders in their earliest stages 
when the chances for control . . . and per- 
haps cure... are best. It is wise to have 
complete examinations yearly .. . or as 
often as the doctor recommends. 


Although heart disease is a major health 
problem, important gains are being made 
against it. Methods of diagnosis have be- 
come more exact and means of controlling 
many heart conditions increasingly effec- 
tive. As a result, more and more heart 
patients today can lead happy, useful lives 

and frequently enjoy their full span 


of years. 


_ Metrepelitan Lite Insurance Company 
> Canadian Head Office (Dept, H.W.) 


, Ottawa (, Canada. 


Please send me the free 


| booklet, 34-M, “Your Heart.” 
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BY Levetay Le Zhe, 
What Can Save The Theatre ? 


T MAY NOT BE so recorded in history but at the present time 

there is a civil war raging in Britain. Fortunately it is not a war 

of slaughter and violent death but there are heavy casualties just 
the same. 

The struggle is a three-cornered one in which allies are apt to fire 
on each other. The aggressor is television—the allies are the living 
theatre and the cinema. And if anyone doubts that General Sherman 
was right when he said that war was hell, let him talk first to the 
hard-pressed garrisons of the living theatre. 

In the current Rodgers and Hammerstein hit on Broadway, Me 
and Juliet, there is a song which has this as its refrain: 


The theatre is dying 
The theatre is dying 
The theatre is practically dead. 


Capacity audiences loudly applaud the number, and if any further 
encouragement were needed Doctor Hammerstein and Doctor Rodgers 
can look across the road where The King and I is still packed out. 

The theatre has been dying for centuries but its demise is always 
postponed by the arrival at the bedside of a Shakespeare, an Irving, 
a Barrymore, a Shaw or a Gilbert complete with Sullivan. 

When the first flicker pictures appeared the living theatre shook 
almost as violently as the characters on the screen. Here was a form 
of entertainment which could not only undersell the theatre but bring 
outstanding world stars to your neighborhood. Thus the people in 
the suburbs would no longer con- 
verge on the centre but take their 
pleasures nearer home. 

However, the theatre still had 
a monopoly on the human voice 
whereas the twittering shadows on 
the screen could make no sound 
at all. So the theatre survived 
round one. 

Then came the “‘talkies.”” I 
can remember going to the first 
showing of this miracle in London. 
Most of the film was still silent 
but there was a sequence where 
Al Jolson not only spoke but sang. 
“Tt will hurt the silent film,’’ was 
the general verdict, “but on the 
other hand this bastard product, 
although it will not satisfy the ear, will kill the art of mime on which 
films are based.’”’ Whereupon the scientists continued to improve 
matters until the silent film stole away into an obscurity from which 
it would never emerge again, and the talkies were in complete control. 

At that point the knees of the theatrical magnates knocked so 
hard together that they sounded like coconuts in a gale. Sound had 
been added satisfactorily to sight in the cinema! What could be done 
but adapt Horatio’s words and say: “‘Good night sweet Theatre, and 
flights of angels sing thee to thy rest.” 

However, the theatre did not die, except in the suburbs and the 
small towns. But let there be no mistake about it, the kingdom of 
the theatre was shrinking and the process could never be reversed. 
More and more it centred in the metropolis and left the lesser cities 
to the picture palaces that showed the same array of stars as in New 
York and London. 

When I was a young fellow in Toronto we had five theatres—-the 
Princess, Toronto Opera House, Royal Alexandra, Shea’s and a bur- 
lesque house called, I think, the Star or the Gaiety—or both. At 
the Princess or the Royal Alex I saw Bernhardt, Forbes Robertson and 
Robert Loraine while my brain was fired with the flaming genius of 
Shakespeare, the stimulus of Shaw and the perfumed wit of Oscar 
Wilde. But those were the years of darkness before Hollywood had 
extended its frontiers of culture. 

Now the Royal Alexandra remains alone in its glory save for some 
brave attempts at neighborhood repertory theatres. But not even 
the setting up of a Stratford Theatre in Ontario to challenge the 
supremacy of the Memorial Theatre at Continued on page 69 


Movie critic Baxter, believe it or not, is 
saying Marilyn Monroe (left) can act. 
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LIFE INSURANCE: ESSENTIAL TO OUR MODERN WAY 
OF LIFE;HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS GAIN INCREASED 
FAMILY SECURITY THROUGH GREAT-WEST LIFE 


Our Canadian way of life is best symbolized by a happy, growing 
family. Children . . . full of the zest for living. Parents . . . proud, 
confident, and secure, with a future full of promise. 


Family 
Life 


Life Insurance is very much a part of this way of life. Through 

the Great-West Life, foresighted families can provide financial protection 
against the uncertainties of the future and achieve independence and 
security. Ownership of life insurance is, at once, an act of faith and love, 
of responsibility and confidence . . . of good citizenship. Great-West 

Life representatives serve such commendable aims and motives. 


Great-West Life’s report of progress in 1953 tells of its stewardship of the 
funds that hundreds of thousands of families have set aside for future 
financial security. Moreover, it reflects our country’s prosperity and 
wellbeing. Here, then, are some facts about the most successful year in 
Great-West Life’s sixty-two years of service. 


CANADIAN 


In 1953 more than thirty thousand new policies were issued, totalling 
a record three hundred and fifty million dollars. 


Over six hundred thousand policyholders now own well over two 
billion dollars ($2.393,000,000) of protection in the Great-West Life. 





















Over seyenty million dollars were paid or credited to policyholders and 

beneficiaries in 1953. These dollars helped families at times of emergency 
. - brought independence in retirement to many . . . brightened 

the hopes and ambitions of thousands. 


The Company administers over 1,800 group welfare plans. Through 
such plans, employees and their dependents receive the 
benefits of life insurance, accident and health insurance and _ pensions. 


Four hundred and eighty million dollars in assets are now invested 

in productive enterprises. These policyholders dollars are supporting 
the growth and development of industry . . . providing funds 

for homes and industrial buildings . . . financing schools, hospitals, 
highways, and other essential public facilities. 


As a leader in the life insurance business, the Great-West Life carries 

a great responsibility on behalf of its policyholders in Canada and the United 
States. Its sixty-second Annual Report (which will be sent on request) is 
impressive evidence of its past record and its capacity for service in the future. 
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BLAIR FRASER 


BACKSTAGE 


at Ottawa 


Will Dulles’ Policy Wreck Nato? 





LARM is growing in Ottawa 
A and in Europe, according to 
reports here-—at the new global 
military strategy of the United States. 
John Foster Dulles, U.S. Secretary 
of State, described the new policy 
as “a basic decision to depend pri- 
marily on a great capacity to retali- 
ate, by means and at places of our 
own choosing.” Instead of the 
hundred NATO divisions that were 
the ultimate target of U. S. policy 
a year ago, NATO is now to be stabi- 
lized at half that strength. “Local 
defenses’”’ are to be “‘reinforced by 
the further deterrent of massive re- 
taliatory power.” 

As the implications of this are 
studied, and as reports accumulate 
from North Atlantic Treaty capitals, 
anxiety deepens. Some people think 
the whole North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization may collapse unless the 
U. S. can explain, quickly and con- 
vincingly, that the new strategy 
doesn’t mean what it seems to mean. 

It seems to mean that NATO 
partners are being asked to delegate 
to the United States their sovereign 
power to declare war. 

The threat of ‘“‘massive retalia- 
tion” is a threat of major war. 
NATO allies want to know who will 
decide what occasion or what provo- 
cation justifies the launching of a 
conflict in which, by the terms of the 
North Atlantic Treaty, all will be 
involved. 

Dulles speaks of hitting back at 
an aggressor “‘by means and at places 
of our own choosing.” Whose own 
choosing? NATO’s? Or is it to be 
just Washington’s own choosing, with 
the rest of us dragged along willy- 
nilly? 


That’s one worry. Another, par- 
ticularly strong in Europe, is that 
the new policy is really the beginning 
of “Operation Disengagement.’’ The 
French especially are afraid that 
American isolationism has revived 
and that, on the pretext of efficiency, 
the United States is again withdraw- 
ing behind its own borders. Europe 
would be left to face an invasion with 
only its own scanty “local defenses”’ 

to fight a losing infantry battle and 
then to wait for victory to come, if 
at all, by atomic reprisal from the 
air. To a continent which has been 
liberated once in the recent past, the 
prospect is uninviting. 

Washington has already explained, 
of course, that this is not what is 
meant. Allies are assured that there’s 
been no change in basic objectives 
or grand strategy. The United States 
is not backing out of any commit- 
ment in the collective security net- 
work. Only the means have been 
altered, not the ends. 

American spokesmen admit that 
one reason for the new policy is 
financial—they want to balance the 
budget, now that the shooting war in 
Korea is over. They feel they can’t 
keep up present outlays on defense 
without (as Dulles put it) “practical 
bankruptcy.” 

But they insist this economy is 
perfectly safe for everybody. A purely 
military appraisal of the new atomic 
weapons, the tactical weapons which 
President Eisenhower called “‘virtu- 
ally conventional,’ indicates that 
spending and manpower can be cut 
with no loss of real strength. Ameri- 
can officials point out that neither 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff nor any 
other generals Continued on page 70 
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The fees of inexperience 
run high . 


One costly error often made in the name of 


“economy” is the appointment of a friend or relative 


as Executor. Unfamiliar with the various ways in 


which Succession Duties and other taxes can be held 


to the minimum, the amateur executor may miss 


many opportunities to effect substantial savings. 


Or, if he consults experts in taxation, property and 


business management, administration costs run up. 


But with National Trust as Executor, one fee covers 


the entire cost. And repeatedly, this fee has proven 


actually less than the savings National Trust has 


effected for the beneficiaries. For your own peace of 


mind—for your family’s future security —appoint 


National Trust as your Executor. 


Your enquiries are invited. 


TORONTO «© MONTREAL «¢ HAMILTON 
WINNIPEG © EDMONTON « CALGARY 


VANCOUVER © VICTORIA 
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\. New roominess ! 





30-pound turkey with ease! your oven, a 


New automatic ease! 


utomatically 


New versatility ! 


Perfect for those with space 


In just 30 compact inches, The dials decide proper cook- - budget problems. Gi 

there are 4 surface units — ing heats. And the De Luxe a va a = 2 "mas " ae 

plus an oven that will take a Cook - Master starts, stops apie, PO Hing ~s ia & 
8) ess money 


1€Ss space 


Worlds biggest little electric range 
appears in a brand new deluxe model ! 


Vew 


Vew De Luxe chrome trim 


2-speed Electric Timer 


It’s the beautiful new Frigidaire Thrifty-30 — 


with finest big-range conveniences at lowest cost 





This De Luxe Model RT-38C has all these features: 


e De Luxe Cook-Master Oven Clock Control 
e Clock-controlled Appliance Outlet 


Surface Unit Signal-Lights e New, easy-to-read control panel 
Stainless Porcelain finish e Full-width Storage Drawer 
Brotler storage space e Fluorescent Cooking-Top Lamp 


“3 Frigidaire -- Ranges 


Built and backed by General Motors 





> 
ym Se mage 






A range 
only 30 inches 
wide — 
yet it bakes 
6 pies at once! 





nN 


Never before has such a tremendous range value been offered 

with so many features, so many extra conveniences, at such 
an amazingly low price, as in the new De Luxe Thrifty-30! 
You'll -spend lots less time in the kitchen, thanks to thx 
De Luxe Cook-Master Oven Clock Control. You'll enjoy 
top-of-the-range cooking on four big Radiantube Surface 
Units (Signal-Lights show when they’re in use). Full-length 
Fluorescent Cooking-Top Lamp. Storage space for pots and 
pans (and broiler pan storage space, too!) 

Lifetime Porcelain-finished cabinet and oven resists stains, 
cracks, checking. See the new Thrifty-30 at your Frigidaire 
Dealer’s. You'll find his name in the Yellow Pages of your 
phone book. Or write today for free folder to Frigidaire 
Products of Canada Limited, Scarborough (Toronto 13), Ont. 


Here's another fine 
THRIFTY-30 MODEL ~~. a 


Model RT-30C 


Same oven and cooking units 
as the de luxe model. Same 
basic construction features. 
Large Storage Drawer. A 
real value at its low price. 
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THE MAN WHO CAME TO STAY 


Beginning the absorbing saga, by one of the world s great 


Say andl storytellers, of the men and women wienee 


deeds and visions won the land we now call Canada 


Part One of THE WHITE AND TH E GOLD 


By THOMAS B. COSTAIN 


Illustrated by Franklin Arbuckle 





N THE EARLY YEARS of the seventeenth century the 
rivers and lakes of North America were as silent as the 
coastline. Sometimes a shadow would flit along the edges of 

the water, made by a birch-bark canoe so skilfully propelled 
that no ripple would mark its passing. At night there might be many 
such. Keen eyes might peer out from the forest depths but never in 
daylight would the figure of a bronze warrior be detected at the 
water’s edge. 

In June of the year 1609 this for once was changed. 
progressed up the Richelieu River, a tributary of the St. Lawrence 
which rises in Iroquois country. It was manned by twelve men, each 
with a short-barreled arquebuse slung over his shoulder. At the 
prow stood the leader who would not abandon his dream, Samuel 











A shallop 
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de Champlain, watching the shore line with a fascinated interest 

He was forty-two years old, this Founder of New France, with 
a quiet sober manner which carried nevertheless an air of distinction 
He had a broad forehead, a long nose and the liberal mustache and 
small goatee which would be fixed later in the memories of men by the 
great Cardinal Richelieu. He had been born on the marshy shores 
of Saintonge on the Bay of Biscay and trained for the sea by his father 
Here he came into touch with men who were dreaming of a successful 
conquest of the New World. This project fired his imagination and 
He had first 
arrived in Canada six years previously, as official observer and historian 


touched his idealistic side and he devoted his life to it 


attached to an expedition from St. Malo, and had at once ascended 
the great St. Lawrence River by canoe as far as the Lachine Rapids, 




















Samuel de Champlain, 


the leader who would not abandon his dr sams, 


° ‘ 1 . 
slipped down the river towara Lroquois country 


where no white man had ever been before 


in the wake of another St. Malo man, Jacques Cartier, the discoverer of 
Canada, who had come this way more than half a century before 

Later Champlain had made a second voyage from France to the country 
of La Cadie (from the Indian word aquoddie, for pollock fish 
known 


later to be 
as Acadia. Now, on this third expedition, backed by the tough 
minded shipowners of Rouen and St. Malo, he had been given command 
of one of three small ships. He had taken his vessel up the St. Lawrence until 
he came to the great dome of rock standing like a brooding sentry above the 
river where it narrows to less than a mile. When his eyes first rested upon 
it he knew that here, someday, a great city would stand. He called it Quebe: 
from the Indian word kebec which meant a narrowing of waters. Now, aboard 
the shallop, he was doing his duty as he conceived it: exploring the poten 
tialities of the land to the westward to assure a steady flow into Quebec of 
the furs which would keep the expedition’s investors in line 

In the wake of the shallop came birch-bark canoes in great numbers, all! 
of them filled with the warrior allies of the French: Montagnais, Algonquin 
and Huron. Although the party was striking south to make war on the 
Iroquois it traveled openly, which was indeed unique. Champlain had not 
come into contact with the Iroquois but he had felt on every hand the dread 
which they inspired. 
villages among the lakes of northern New York, were cruel and strong and, 


The Five Nations of the Iroquois, living in palisaded 
in an angry and arrogant way, ambitious. They were a conquering race 
and could not brook any opposition. The Ongue Honwe they called them 
selves, “the men surpassing all others,”’ and their right to such self-praise is 

" 


backed by a scientific examination of the skulls of representatives of all 


Indian tribes; a test from which the Lroquois emerge as the possessors of 
larger and more highly developed brain chambers than all the rest, including 
the native races of the south and west. 

Champlain’s expedition came close to an ending when it reached a large 
waterfall beyond which the shallop could not go. The explorer directed 
that the shallop be headed back to where the Richelieu joined the St 


Lawrence. Keeping no more than two volunteers from his company, he 
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told his native companions that he wa prepa ilo } ‘ 
The ranks of the Indiar had been thinning rapidly a ey came clo 
Iroquois territory and more left when they realized that only three o } 
Frenchmen would accompany thet he stauncher decided t eep ¢ 
places were made for the white mer the canoe 1%, , ird d 

of confidence they proceeds d on their way 

Che lake, which they entered throug! ‘ Gi le Isle 
to be the largest pody of iniand water or hict ‘ I } ‘ 
ever gazed They studied it d-studded « ‘ } iT 
refusing to believe when the Indian usserted that 1 rye! 
westward. Proceeding now with the utmost care, t " | ( ‘ 
On the evening of July 29 the ighted off | here ' 
Fort ‘I iconderoga was to stand ] ter of canoe rflace hve 
water Che three white men in their soiled doublet 7 vyorn at hye wt 
realized that this meant the clash they had core ‘ } ’ 
allies the fact that the alien canoes far off 1 the dist e were he 
water meant that they were made of elr {) t t ‘ 
canoe. Iroquois! 

It was too late to withdraw now Ihe j 
that their boldness had brought ther id ro heir we 
enemies were out in force 

What followed bears no resemblance whatever he | ed pra 
of Indian warfare which were predicated on surprise in atta Che two 
parties approached each other openly and a challenge t« ittle was exchanged 
in jeering voices across the tranquil water Having clamored their 
temptuous defiance the [roquois took to the shore ind " \ hor re 
there could be seen through the trees the flickering lig! of their fire A | 
through the night the men of the Five Nations danced about the fire nad 
sang war songs in shrill, exultant voices. They were. it wa ea ompletely 
confident 

Champlain’s companions maint uned an equa now fa irance ished 
their canoes together and spent the night o the water Chey returned 
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THE WHITE AND THE GOLD continued 


The unconquered Lroquois stood 


face to face tor the first time with strange 


white warriors. [hen the stillness was 


shattered: Champlain Lad fired 


7 


the first shot in one ol history Ss 


longest and bitterest wars 


jeer for jeer and insult for insult but it was hard to remain confident 
in the face of the uproar from the Iroquois camp. 

In the morning the three Frenchmen donned their breastplates 
which were so highly polished that they caught the rays of the rising 
sun and sent fingers of reflected light out across the waters of the lake. 
Champlain himself donned a casque with a white plume as the mark 
of leadership. The men loaded their carbines and filled the ammunition 
straps slung across their shoulders. Each of them was equipped as well 
with sword and dagger. Their fingers were steady and their eyes did 
not waver as they peered into the depths of the forest where the 
[roquois were preparing. 

It was arranged that the white men would go ashore in different 
canoes and keep apart in the battle in order to give more effect to 
the discharge of thr’r guns. To make their presence a surprise for the 
overconfident [roquois, they hid themselves under robes in the bottom 
of the canoes. On landing they remained in the rear where they could 
not be seen. 

The warriors of the Long House, who had nothing but contempt 
for their northern foes, came out to do battle with taunting laughter. 
Champlain estimated their number at two hundred and he was surprised 
at their physical magnificence. Tall, lithe, splendidly thewed, they 
were superior in every respect to the braves from the north. Three 
chiefs, their heads topped with snowy plumes, strode boldly in the 
lead, their eyes fierce, their stone hatchets held aloft. The allies, whose 
response to the exultant howling of the Iroquois had become somewhat 
forced and reedy, now proceeded in great haste to carry out the plan 
which Champlain himself had prepared. Their ranks parted and he 
stepped forward slowly into the breach thus made in the line. Seeing 
a white man for the first time the Ongue Honwe fell into a startled 
silence. Their eyes lost for a moment the glitter of tribal hate and 
became filled with awe. This, clearly, was a white god who had come 
down from the sky to fight on the side of the despised Hurons. The 
stone hatchets, no longer brandished in the air, hung at their sides. 

Although Champlain advanced with no sign of haste, he knew that 
the Iroquois pause was a momentary one, that they would recover 
their fighting spirit immediately. It was clear to him also that the 
Huron braves lacked the fighting pitch to sustain a charge from 
their hereditary enemies who outnumbered them several times over. 
The balance between life and death hung tautly in the air. In no 
more than a second of time it would be Continued on page 32 





The Cover 


The ship that brought Champlain 
to Canada on his fourth voyage 
was the Don de Dieu, shown here 
anchored off Tadoussac Artist 
Franklin Arbuckle reconstructed 
his cover painting from con- 
temporary drawings and models 
placed by sailors in maritime 
churches as good-luck offerings 
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Courts acquitted H. S. Gerson (hiding behind hat) of any wrong-doing. But before his trial the Canadian government denied him ordinary civil rights. 


Can McCarthy Happen Here ? 


By BLAIR FRASER 


The answer is “yes.” This searching study of the U.S. investigating committees and their 


Canadian equivalents — including the prelude to the Ottawa spy case of 1945 — reveals 


that Canadians have no cast-iron guarantees against judgment without fair trial 


O FAR, Canada has never had to take McCarthyism seriously. Its 
only prominent advocate here has been John Blackmore, the Social 
Credit MP from Lethbridge, Alta., and even among Social Crediters 
John Blackmore is often a minority of one. His defense of Senator Joe 
McCarthy personally, like his proposal for a McCarthy-type committee to 
investigate Communist infiltration of the Canadian government service, 
roused more mirth than serious interest. 

There was more than a touch of comic opera, too, about our most recent 





direct contact with a U. S. Congressional committee enquiry. That was the 
visit of Senator William Jenner and Pat McCarran, respectively chairman 
and ex-chairman of the U. S. Senate’s Internal Security Subcommittee. 

From the time the last flash bulb popped at their arrival in Montreal’s 
Central Station to the moment they got back to Washington some forty-eight 
hours later, both senators were visibly aware of being in a strange and alien 
land. One of their first disillusionments came when they ordered a Kentucky 
bourbon before lunch and found to their horror that they’d have to take rye. 

They were here to interview Igor Gouzenko, the onetime Soviet cipher 
clerk who exposed a Communist spy ring in Canada eight years ago. Can- 
adian officials hadn’t wanted the visit in the first place, and although they 
were punctiliously courteous they were also very formal. The Gouzenko 
hearing “‘somewhere in Canada” could hardly have been more unlike the 
newsreel and television show which the senators are accustomed to put on. 
Chief Justice J. C. McRuer of the Ontario Supreme Court presided and kept 
rigid control of procedure. The physical setting was comfortable but stately 
and the spectators were a handful of U. S. and Canadian officials and nobody 
else. 

Senator McCarran, whose reputation has not been built upon reticence, 
was so quelled by his strange environment that he asked only one question of 
Gouzenko 

“Is there anything you would have said to us alone, that you don’t feel 
free to say at this hearing?” 

Gouzenko said there wasn’t. When I talked later to Senator McCarran in 
Washington he said the trip to Canada had been worth while but he didn’t 
sound very convincing. Other people called it a waste of time. 

But at least the Gouzenko hearing did no one any harm. By Canadian 
stipulation it was private, the transcript subject to Canadian scrutiny before 
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SEN. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


CHAIRMAN, PERMANENT SUBCOMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATIONS 


McCarthy's committee is the world's most publicized 
if not the most effective. His hearings, like the 
one below quizzing Harvard professor Wendell Furry 
this year, has never exposed a highly placed Red 





































publication. No one was in danger of being 
smeared by a casual question, or by hear- 
say evidence, or by remote association with 
some now-condemned cause or person. 

All these things have happened at 
Congressional committee hearings from 
time to time. A Congressional committee 
is not a court of law; it offers none of the 
usual protections and prerogatives to an 
accused person. He may not cross-examine 
witnesses who testify against him; he may 
not call witnesses of his own to contradict 
them; often he isn’t even told that some 
damaging statement is to be made against 
him, so as to prepare a denial or an explana- 
tion. Most committees allow witnesses to 
have legal counsel (though even that is 
purely a privilege, not a right) but their 
counsel may not ask questions or make 
statements. 

Yet the witness, thus unprotected, is 
almost as much in jeopardy before a Con- 
gressional investigation as if he were on 








ior a man 


material. It wasn't much of a jol 

of unusual talent but it was a living. After 

McCarthy made the case public. though, 
I : 


Coleman was fired 


This sort of rough justice, and uch 
performances as the Jenner-McCarran 
expedition, have created two general in 
pressions in Canada about | S. Co 
gressiona! committee enquiries 

1. They are a lamentable defect of the 

United States system of government 
and 

: Nothing remotely like them could 


happen in Canada 
Both impressions are wrong. McCar 
thyism could indeed happen here migh 


very well have happened had Canada 
been as lucky as the United States was 
unlucky in her first exposure of the Com 
munist conspiracy after the war lany a 
near comparison, not all to Canada 
advantage, can be drawn between Con 


gressional enquiries and our Canadian 


trial in court. If he makes a misstatement Nene: Parliamentary committees and_ royal 
he may be prosecuted for perjury; if he Nathaniel Mills, a suspended GE employee, is ejected from McCarthy commissions 
refuses to answer questions he may be _ hearing after accusing the senator of ‘conspiring with the company A Parliamentary committee is com 


imprisoned for contempt; in any case, 
merely by the accusation itself, he may have been placed in grave danger of 
losing his job and being unable to find another. 

Last December I sat in a Washington committee room and watched 
Senator McCarthy, with evident relish, wreck the career of a young physicist 
whose colleagues in Canada and the U. S. rate him among the ablest radar 
men on the continent. His name is Aaron Coleman; at that time he was still 
on the staff of the U. S. Signal Corps research station at Fort Monmouth, N.J. 

Coleman had two or three scrapes with security authorities during his 
fourteen years on secret radar work. Once he wrote home from Guadalcanal, 
where he was serving with the Marines, for some classified information on 
which he’d worked before enlistment. In 1946 he took home some classified 
documents for work he wanted to do that night. For this breach of regula- 
tions he was reprimanded at the time and suspended for several days without 
pay. Also he had been a college classmate of Julius Rosenberg, the spy exe- 
cuted last year, and an ex-Communist informer had told of seeing him at 
Young Communist League meetings in 1937, when he was a student. (Cole- 
man said he did go to one such meeting but wasn’t attracted to the Young 
Communists and never went back.) 

That is the entire case against Aaron Coleman. None of it was new; none 
of it was discovered by Senator McCarthy at any time. It had all been hashed 
over many times at loyalty “screenings.” 

First the army cleared Coleman and sent him back to work. Later, as the 
spy scare mounted, he was put ona job that gave him no access to secret 





SEN. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


CHAIRMAN, INTERNAL SECURITY SUBCOMMITTEE 








Newsreel cameras used miles of film when Jenner's 







committee heard Attorney General Herbert Brownell 
in famed Harry Dexter White case. Once a staunch 


McCarthy man, Jenner has been following the GOP 


posed of MPs or senators or both and 
includes representatives of all parties in rough proportion to their strength in 
the respective Houses A royal commission is appointed by the government, 
its members usually though not always from outside politics. Committee 
and royal commissions both make their own rules, within the powers and the 
terms of reference laid down for them by parliament or the government 
Constitutionally, a Canadian Parliamentary committee or royal commissior 
can commit any violation of individual liberty that can be committed by 
U.S. Congressional enquiry 
U.S. Congressional enquiries, incidentally, have made many contributior 
to good government. It was the very subcommittee now headed by McCarthy 


which in the last Congress exposed the “five percenters’’ who made a fat 
living out of “‘knowing the right people” in Washington. This was a Demo 
cratic Congress. The committee had a Democratic majority and a Demo 
cratic chairman. It turned up the mink coats, the deep freezes and the other 
strangely generous gifts to White House hangers-on that did so much to 
defeat the Democrats in 1952 

About the same time a Canadian Parliamentary committee, with a solid 
Liberal majority, undertook to investigate the handling of the foot-and 
mouth disease epidemic in Saskatchewan. There was no corruption here but 
there certainly was gross incompetence. Conservative and CCF members 
were able to make that fact clear in a piecemeal fashion at the hearings’ in 
Ottawa. But no real rebuke was ever spoken, no real atternpt ever made to 


single out the officials responsible. After a fumble Continued or igs 





REP. HAROLD H. VELDE 


CHAIRMAN, HOUSE UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTET 







Velde spends three hundred thousand dollars a yea 


investigating Communism. His warning finger (below 





is directed at actor Lionel Stander in typical hearing 





Velde tried to subpoena Harry Truman last winter 





Brian Boru 


was a racing pigeon; 

Larry Dunne was his master — 
at least, that’s the way 

it began. 

This new tale of old Dublin 
shows that a man should 
never give all of his 


‘heart to anything 


By Sean O’Faolain 


ILLUSTRATED BY JAMES HILL 


bo 





MEN WHO GO INTO COMPETITION WITH THE WORLD 
ire broken into fragments by the world, and it is such men we 
love to analyze. But men who do not go into competition with 
the world remain intact, and these men we cannot analyze. They 
are always contented men, with modest ambitions. Larry Dunne 
was that kind of man. All that there is to say about him, there- 
fore, is that he bred pigeons and was happy. 

And yet, this unconditional lump of reality, this unrefracted 
thought in the mind of God, suddenly did fall into fragments 
He fell for the same reason as Adam. For when God was saying, 
“Orchards for Adam,” and “Finance for J. P. Morgan,” and 
‘Politics for Teddy Roosevelt,” and “‘Pigeons for Larry Dunne,” 
he must have added (sotto voce): “But one pigeon he must never 
control.’’ And it was to that one pigeon, that one ambition, that 
Larry Dunne gave his heart. The pigeon’s name was Brian Boru. 
Larry got him on his thirty-fifth birthday from his father. 

Any evening that summer you could have met Larry at the 
pigeon club-—-it sat every night under the canal bridge on the 
towpath—and you might have guessed in what direction his heart 
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was already moving by the way he talked endlessly without ever 
mentioning the fatal bird. You might have heard him, towering 
over the rest of the club, talking of his runts, tumblers, pouters, 
homers, racers, without ever mentioning Brian Boru; you might 
have heard how he had a jacobin, and nearly had a scandaroon; 
how “Pigeons, mind you, must never be washed, only sprayed 
with rain water. And what’s more, pigeons should be sprayed 
from the shoulders down—-never the head, unless you want them 
to die of meningitis.’"” What a scoundrel the man in Saint Rita’s 
Terrace was, a low fellow who kept budgerigars and had once 
actually said that pigeons were mere riff-raff. How his father had 
stolen a sacred pigeon out of an Indian temple when he was 
in Rangoon with the Royal Irish. ‘“‘And what’s more, you should 
never dry a pigeon, unless, to be sure, you wrapped him up in 
warm flannel—-which isn’t the same thing.”’ And anyway, what 
were budgerigars? Only pups off parrots. “They are not even 
called budgerigars! They call them budgies-as if anyone would 
ever dare to call a pigeon a pidgy! Doesn’t it show yeh?” 

But whatever he spoke of, or whomever he spoke to, you might 
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Brian Boru was without doubt the fastest bird in the club. But he ' one fatal flaw 


notice that he never spoke to one little runt of a man who alway 

listened to him with a sly sneering smile on his face hat was 
the club member whose Michael Collins the Second had beaten 
} 


Larry’s Brian Boru In every race since the season began peaten 


the bird that had laid its beak on Larry’s heart 


pend KNEW the history of this Brian Bor: Whatever 
4 his pedigree, the bird was a marvel Such speed ! Such 


direction! Such a homer! A bird that had only one 


flaw' 


Time and again when there was a race Larry had seen that 
faint speck of joy come into the sky over the flat counties and 
the checkered market gardens where he lived, each time half 
an hour, at the very least, ahead of every other bird in the team 
and on one occasion as much as fifty-eight minutes ahead of them, 
and that in the teeth of a thirty-mile gale. For while other birds 
had to follow the guiding shore line, or the railway line that 
dodged the hills, Brian came sailing over mountain top and moor 
like an arrow from the bow. Time and again, after greeting him 


with an adoring shout, Larry had Continued on page 41 




















In Quebec almost everybody reads La Presse. That's because it is shrewdly tailored for French-Canadian tastes. Its home is the old building at right 


In the heyday of razzle-dazzle newspapers Montreal's La Presse became 


the biggest paper in Canada with stunts like inciting a mutiny and 


sneaking into death cells. Now it blushes at its past and concentrates 


on its solid reputation as 


the pulse of French Canada 
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Hervé Major toned down 
the once rambunctious la 
Presse and gave emphasis 
to Quebec's names and 
news. Frail spinster Edovar 
dina Lesage, called Colette 
writes a lovelorn column 








By McKENZIE PORTER 


URING THE days of its flaming youth 

La Presse of Montreal burgeoned into 

Canada’s biggest newspaper on a policy of 

sensational news and spectacular stunts. 
At various times reporters stole a_ bloodstained 
murder axe, persuaded a condemned man to pose 
for pictures in his death cell while playing a violin, 
and dragged a corpse into the newsroom before they 
wrote about its discovery. The bizarre pages of La 
Presse once prompted the late Henri Bourassa, edi- 
tor of the rival Le Devoir, to describe it as “‘la 
putain de la Rue St. Jacques’’-- ‘‘the harlot of St. 
James Street.” 

Now running second only to the Toronto Star in 
circulation, La Presse, over the past thirty years, 
has shown an increasing decorum but its greatest 
appeal still is that it is unique. Most French Can- 
adians love a lawsuit so La Presse gives detailed 
coverage to court proceedings. There are up to two 
columns every day in small type of the most minor 
legal decisions and even a man whose car is seized 
for nonpayment of debts cannot avoid its atten- 
tion. The widespread family connections of most 
French Canadians give news value to numerous 
obituaries, printed free, of obscure citizens and the 
paper prints long lists of mourners. 

Every week between five hundred and a thousand 
distressed La Presse readers seek advice from a 
column known as Le Courrier de Colette, conducted 
for fifty-one years by a frail septuagenarian spinster 
named Edouardina Lesage. So familiar is her pseu- 
donym that now even the three elderly sisters with 
whom she lives in a quiet Montreal suburb address 
her as Colette. 

In her answers to problems on love, children, 
cooking, dress and etiquette Colette is sometimes 
sympathetic, sometimes stern and sometimes tart, 
but always within the limits of good Catholic doc- 
trine. Her readers seem more concerned than cor- 
respondents of similar English-language columns 
with matters of good manners, dress and taste and 
less concerned with the suspected infidelities of hus- 
bands, wives and sweethearts. 

One girl wrote recently asking whether she ought 
to buy her fiance’s father a birthday gift. “‘No,” 
replied Colette. ““You may buy your future mother- 
in-law a gift but it is not customary in such cases 
for a young girl to give presents to her future father- 
in-law.”’ 

When a country girl asked Colette’s advice about 
getting a job in Montreal the columnist replied 
“Stay with your parents. Do not seek adventure. 
You will only lose some feathers and make your 
mother weep.” 

A boy of twenty complained that he lacked 
friends. Colette advised him to seek in himself the 
cause of his loneliness. ‘‘Perhaps you have a diffi- 
cult character,” she wrote. ‘“‘Friendship may only 
be won, never demanded. But take heart. You are 
young enough to change shoulders with your rifle.”’ 

Anywhere in Quebec province La Presse men are 
usually first on the scene of a story because of tips 
from more than a thousand district correspondents, 
many of them village priests, postmasters, school- 
teachers and civil servants. And although La Presse 
is published in Canada’s most highly urbanized 
territory, a Saturday agricultural page-—on which 
recently the first and second stomachs of a cow 
were discussed with solemn authority-—reflects the 
newspaper’s bid for the farmers’ attention. 

There is such heavy coverage of Catholic news 
that even La Presse men tell the legend of the 
woman who telephoned Cardinal Léger’s palace to 
enquire if he was ill. When told no, and asked to 
explain her question, she replied, “‘Well, I didn’t see 
his picture in La Presse today.”’ 

Even off the news pages, the contents of La 
Presse set in bold relief the temperamental differ- 
ences of its readers from those of English-speaking 
Canada. A phenomenon curious to English-speak- 
ing readers is a column of doctor’s advertisements. 
Most French-Canadian doctors, like their English- 
speaking colleagues, regard advertising as a breach 
of professional etiquette. Continued on page 63 










































































These La Presse stunts sent its circulation soaring 
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La Presse front pages in 1901 featured, left, a race around the world involving two staff mer 
and a promotion to prove the St. Lawrence was navigable to ocean steamers the year nd 





Few writers created as many sensational stories To prove the river was navigable, the paper 
as Louis LaFerriére who once promoted a mutiny bought this icebreaker and named it La Presse 
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Another promotion was a footrace in which contestants carried two-hundred-pound bags of salt 
So many thousands watched that a cordon of reporters had to keep them from the race route 
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Blanche Lund missed only eight working days having Brian, who is nine months old. She did the choreography for husband Alan’s dances. 


Theyre the happiest couple in 


es, Show Business 


show toured. In England Noel Coward tried 
vainly to get them released for his revue. 





















London and New York acclaimed the devoted Lunds 
before Canada realized that these Toronto dancers—who 
refused to let polio or parenthood stop them — were 


about the best ballroom team since the fabulous Astaires 


By MARJORIE EARL 


T’S PART of the legend of show business that dance teams look 
like love’s young dream in public but that in private they act like 
a couple of boxers squaring off in a championship fight. Moreover, ? 
it’s part of the folklore that they’re homeless, childless, tempera- 
mental and boastful partners who war with band leaders, agents, other per- 
formers and themselves. 
But none of this applies to Canadian dancers Blanche and Alan Lund 
who have been called the happiest couple in show business by backstage 
gossips in Canada, the United States and Great Britain. For the Lunds are 
no ordinary dance team. 
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No ordinary dancer, for example, could survive an attack of infantile 
paralysis and a fractured foot. Blanche has done both. Only an unusual 
woman can fit into one harmonious program a husband, a baby, a home and 
a career that consumes more physical energy in one day than a coal miner 
uses in three. Blanche does it as easily as she executes a breathtaking jeté 
on a polished dance floor. 

No ordinary husband, whether he’s a dancer or not, deliberately chooses 
to live with his mother-in-law. But Alan, who can twirl his wife’s mother 
around his finger as easily as he swings his wife over his head, wouldn’t 
dream of living anywhere else. 

Alan and Blanche began to dance together when they were thirteen 
years old. In those days they used to plaster their hair down and wear sophis- 
ticated costumes because they wanted to be like their favorite dancers, Veloz 
and Yolanda. Today after sixteen years of partnership, nine of marriage 
and nearly one of parenthood they couldn’t look sophisticated if they tried. 
Dark-haired and dark-eyed, both wear perpetually expectant smiles as though 
they were planning to slip into the movies to hold hands. 

Their dancing is as bright and appealing as their appearance. It first 
attracted international attention when they starred in Meet the Navy, the 
Canadian navy show which toured Canada in 1943-44, Great Britain in 
1944-45, and parts of continental Europe after VE-Day. Their impact on 
England was such that six leading agents competed to handle them, and they 
became the subject of a private war between the Canadian Navy and Noel 
Coward, who tried in vain to get them released from the service because, he 
said, “‘I am determined to present them in my own show.” Since then they 
have danced to clamorous audiences and enthusiastic critics in leading cab- 
arets in the United States and have been acclaimed in four musical shows 
in Canada and three in London. Once they were invited to Hollywood to 
make a film and twice they have been presented to the Royal Family. 

They have been judged as good as Fred and Adele Astaire (by Adele 
Astaire) and as famous as the American acting team, the Lunts by Alfred 
Lunt). In May 1952 they became the first Canadian entertainers to sign a 
television contract with the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 

The Lunds are so modest and unassuming they sometimes do themselves 
a disservice. For example, when they toured Canada in the winter of 1952 
with Royal Command Variety, a musical show starring British comedian 
Tommy Trinder, Jack Arthur, executive producer of the Canadian National 


Off stase or on the Lunds are rarely separated. 





Recovering from polio, Blanche’s first steps were to greet Alan. 
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Exhibition, asked them if they had ever done any choreography. ‘‘A little,” 
they told him. ‘““They’ve done plenty,”’ volunteered Tommy Trinder. ‘“They 
were choreographers for two musical successes in London, Irene in 1945 and 
Together Again in 1946." So Arthur invited them to perform and also to 
arrange some of the dances in the 1952 Exhibition. He was so pleased with 
the result that last year they arranged all but the two precision number 
staged by Arthur’s wife. 

Husband-and-wife dance teams are usually childless because they cannot 
afford the time to have a family. Blanche had a son, Brian, in June 1953 at 
a cost of only eight working days. Although she did not dance during the 
latter part of her pregnancy she continued as choreographer and instrugtor 
for The Big Revue. Two days after the baby was born she was sitting up in 
bed sketching routines for the Exhibition. In six weeks she was dancing again 


They Call This An Argument 


Blanche and Alan work continuously. When they are in a show they 
rehearse for several hours a day If they are “resting,”’ as unemployment is 
called in show business, they practice from eight to twelve hours a day 
They have no time for hobbies, recreations or vacations. This is the kind of 
program that makes ordinary dancers’ nerves wear out faster than their 
practice shoes. But in the sixteen years they’ve been dancing Blanche and 
Alan have had only one quarrel. It was over a boiled egg. Since then they 
occasionally have what they describe as an argument. It sounds like this 

“It seems to me, darling, you should have come in on the second bar.” 

“But darling, I can’t do that because I'll be facing the wrong way.” 

*“‘No you won’t, dear. If you do it like this (brief demonstration) you'll 
move right in on beat.” 

“But darling, I think it would look better if we did it the other way.” 

When they toured in Meet the Navy this honeyed sparring was a servic 
joke. Last December, when they danced at the London Palladium, it pro 
voked amazement and incredulity ‘Believe me, I’ve seen a lot of it— hus 
bands and wives together in this crazy business,”’ said Paddy Roach, an old 
timer who always dresses them when they appear on the London stage But 
I’ve never seen anything like this. An argument, they call it 

The only serious arguments they have had with anyone were with their 


‘ 


parents when they decided they wanted to be Continued on page 54 





Blanche pirouetted to the top on a foot broken in three places. 
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or 


The Lunds go sightseeing in London where they've had three hits. 


























What's it like to be the wife of a war criminal? This first-hand 
report takes you into the homes and hearts of the women-once the 
elite of Hitler’s Germany—whose fight for their husbands’ freedom 
has reached kings, presidents and even the Archbishop of Canterbury 


Luise Funk tries every angle in a bid to regain possession of Berghof, her former Bavarian mansion. 
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Baroness von Neurath and her daughter spearhead the ceaseless campaign to free the seven Nazi war criminals held in Berlin's notorious Spandau Prison. 


| The Waiting Wives of Spandau 





A BONUS-LENGTH FEATURE 
BY JACK FISHMAN 








INCE THE July day of 1947 when seven 
of the surviving Nazi war leaders entered 
the grim Spandau Prison in Berlin to begin 
their sentences for crimes against humanity, 
their wives and families began to serve sentences of 
their own. The men Deputy Fiihrer Rudolf Hess, 
Grand Admiral Karl Doenitz, Hitler Youth Leader 
Baldur von Schirach, Reichsbank Minister Walther 
Funk, Grand Admiral Erich Raeder, Minister of 
War Production Albert Speer, and ex-Foreign 
Minister Baron Konstantin von Neurath—-had 
gone behind bars in the maximum-security for- 
tress for terms ranging from ten years to life. All 
their wives are still alive, although Von Schirach’s 
divorced him in 1950. With the devotion that is 
expected of a German Hausfrau they immediately 
set up the exclusive Spandau Club which has three 
simple rules: 
To exchange all information on what is taking 
place in Spandau. 
To work politically to improve conditions 
within the prison. 
To secure the release of the seven men there 
as quickly as possible. 
Frau Winifred von Mackensen, the daughter of 
Baron von Neurath, is the undisputed leader of 
the club, which includes six wives and even 
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Henriette, Von Schirach’s ex-wife. The only as- 
sociate member is Heinrich Hoffmann junior, Von 
Schirach’s brother-in-law. 

I traveled thousands of miles throughout Ger- 
many to meet these women, to hear from their 
own lips what it’s like to be the wife of a convicted 
war criminal, to find out what progress they’re 
making toward the release of the world’s most 
closely guarded prisoners, to see if they cherish 
hopes of a return to the grandeur that was once 
theirs as members of the inner circle around Hitler. 

I found that, guided by the shrewd diplomatic 
knowledge and connections of the once-powerful 
Von Neurath family, they are exploring every 
possible political or diplomatic avenue in trying to 
help their men. 

“I won’t forget Spandau,’’ Dr. Konrad Adenauer, 
West Germany’s Premier, assured Winifred von 
Mackensen before leaving for Washington early in 
1953 to visit President Eisenhower. Nor did he. 
Spandau was one item discussed that did not 
appear on the official agenda. 

Winifred von Mackensen and Luise Funk plead 
for leniency on humanitarian grounds. 
have been punished enough,” they say. ‘They 
can do no more harm.”” Shrewdly, the justice of 
the Nuremberg War Crimes Tribunal is 
questioned. 

Four of the Spandau wives have approached the 
Pope. Frau von Mackensen had a private audience 
with him; so did Inge Doenitz. Frau Doenitz also 
asked the Archbishop of Canterbury to intercede 
on behalf of the men. Raeder’s wife hoped that 
her acquaintance with the Pope, whom she had 
known when he was Cardinal Pacelli, would be 
remembered by His Holiness. Frau Funk spent 
an hour and a quarter with Cologne’s famous 
Cardinal Frings, and during the audience offered 
to become a convert to Catholicism. Immediately 
afterward a personal interview was arranged with 
Adenauer. The result of all this pressure on Church 
and State alike led, for instance, to the prisoners 
being allowed to write home weekly instead of once 


“Our men 


never 


a month. 

The United Nations was not forgotten and two 
petitions were sent to the then-Secretary General, 
Trygve Lie. The UN declined to take any action. 

The three Allied high commissioners in Western 
Germany are being frequently petitioned. Wini- 
fred von Mackensen was very friendly with the late 
Sir Nevile Henderson, Britain’s Ambassador to Ger- 
many when war was declared. She was able to 
see Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick, British High Commis- 
sioner and a former colleague of Henderson. 

The interview the 
conducted with strict formality 
try to speak in England or do something for my 
asked Frau von Mackensen. 
replied Sir Ivone, 


Spandau situation was 
‘Couldn't 


on 
you 


father?” 

‘“‘Nothing can be done,” 
the interview came to an end. 

Baroness von Neurath appealed to her girlhood 
friend, the late Queen Mary, asking her to use her 
influence to get her husband into a sanatorium from 
Spandau. This letter was followed by yet another 
from the Von Neuraths’ close friend, the Countess 
of Stauffenberg, who had also known the Queen 
during her Wiirttemberg days. The Kings of 
Sweden and Denmark, both of whom the Baroness 
von Neurath knew well, were asked to do whatever 
they could for Von Neurath. 

When President Truman was in office, Princess 
Ysenburg of Bavaria delivered a letter from the 
Von Neuraths. On Eisenhower being voted into 
the White House, he was asked to contact Malen- 
kov with a view to securing the release of Von 
Neurath, Raeder and Doenitz, as it was thought 
that Russia, having granted an amnesty to war 
prisoners, might now be more amenable. 

No possibility was overlooked by the relatives 
and friends of the living ghosts of Nuremberg to 
get them out before their legal time. To break 
the power of Spandau control, family lawyers 
proposed, at one time, that the prisoners should 
become the responsibility of the countries whose 
nationals had arrested them in the first place, but 
the idea was dropped when it was realized that 
Erich Raeder was captured by the Russians. 

Yet another line of Continued on page 43 
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Winifred 
Club 
Baroness 


Ilse Hess, supported by a mysterious income, lives von Mackensen, leader of the Spandar 


and writes in a converted barn. Neither nor walk. The 


Mary 


she supports her failing mother on a 


was a ftriend of r ate Wueer 


son Wolf has seen Rudolf Hess for thirteen years 
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Left: Margarete Speer, mother of six, thinks her Left: Erika Raeder is most bitter of the waiting 
husband Albert has already paid debt to society wives, says Nuremberg court had no legal power: 
Right: Luise Funk offers ‘‘a fine’’ for her husband Right: Inge Doenitz dreams of a return to renows 








This photo of his children hangs in Albert Speer’s Three of the Von Schirach children (with their dog 
cell. Hilde (second from left) is now learning the 


ways of democracy by living temporarily in the U.S. is 


Nylon) appear in family-album photo. Not showr 


daughter Angelica, named for Hitler's niece 
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A COAL TOWN 
FIGHTS 
FOR ITS LIFE 


By David MacDonald 


BY 







PHOTOS KOSTi RUOHOMAA 








Bloody strikes and stark depression failed 
to conquer the proud miners of Glace Bay, 
N.S., but now they're facing new trials 
because of cheaper coal from the U.S. and 
the onslaught of oil, gas and hydro power 
































Gruff Glace Bay miners often insist, ‘No son of mine will work in the pits. 


Unpaved Row Street has been home for fifty years for Mrs. Angus McPherson. 





IFE IN Glace Bay, an inelegant old town that sprawls across the south 
eastern edge of Cape Breton Island, revolves around the strident screech 
of a colliery whistle. The whistle may signal the beginning of a day or 





the end of a shift. It may also signal disaster in the mines and bring 
the women and the children flocking to the black hole of the pithead to stand 
silently waiting. It is a hard, tough life and the way the world is turning in 
1954 it may be a life that is coming to an end for many of the miners. 

For today, after triumphing over a hundred years of blood and tears and 
strikes and depression, Glace Bay is facing new trials. It’s up against stiffer 
competition from United States coal, and has three new enemies, oil, gas and 
hydro-electric power. Close to five thousand of the town’s working force of 
seven thousand men earn their living in the mines. From the Dominion Coa 
Company, one arm of the gigantic Dominion Steel and Coal Corporatior 
(Dosco) which owns all of Glace Bay’s mines and most of Cape Breton’s, 
they draw a quarter of a million dollars weekly. But Dosco is rapidly mechaniz- 
ing the mines to reduce production costs, in an effort to retain its markets 
With fewer men getting out more coal the number of jobs is shrinking 

Mechanization, even the miners’ own union admits, is needed to save the 
industry. Dosco has developed a twenty-ton machine built like a low-slung 
tank which can literally chew coal from the seam, without the use of explosives 
and automatically move it to conveyors for the trip to the surface. In one 
minute one machine can rip out eight tons of coal, but each machine displaces 
hundreds of miners. 

This is the problem faced today in one of the most historically colorful and 
physically colorless towns in Canada. Here is a place right out of Wales, reek- < 
ing of choking coal dust and insecurity, and yet inspired by the fellowship of 
people who have come through adversity together, whose pride is traceable to 
the fact that their mere existence has been desperately hard-won 

Coal is written all over the face of Glace Bay. From head to toe it blackens 
five thousand workers five days a week and it does the same thing to the town 
seven days a week. Coal dust chokes its air, stains its buildings and smudges 
its Monday wash. Every ton of coal that leaves Glace Bay something over 
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Freeman Jenkins climbed 
from the mines to become 
president of District 26 of 
the UMW in 1942. He led 
long hard strike in 1947. 


MacDonald (| ), the town's best booster Senator's Corner 


Hockey is a disease in Glace Bay where some players get two hundred dollars a 
Glace Bay f ict used to feature 


week. Receipts don't meet expenses so pools and lotteries make up the deficits 


irk on the town, in one way or The most singular 
far out under the Atlanti 1e! French owned ({ 


eighteenth century they 


two and a half million tons a year— leaves its m: 
another. 
But coal is a two-faced ruler that plays queer tricks on the men who live by 


it. Coal pays the miners anywhere from nine to thirty dollars a day (the avert Louisbourg. Coal thet 


buys their homes and sometimes maims them 


or kills them. It builds their schools and hospitals and then, perversely, it pushed the 
t under the sea. Succeeding generations 


sends their sons away to college so they may escape its grasp. “I wouldn't quit out 
the pit for anything,” a miner will tell you, “‘but if I can help it, my boy will today, with four mines br 
never work there.”’ hard by, Glace Bay is the 

A Glace Bay miner’s day begins at 5 a.m. 


then walks or rides to the mine entrance, changes into his working clothes and 
Mine trains take him to that stretches five miles 
The men who 


ads. Its1 


age is fifty-six dollars a week cropped up close to 


* coal tace 


ts up, has his breakfast the world 
The biggest mine Dom 
enters the mine before people in other towns are up under 
the coal face, a long ride. In some cases his work is ninety minutes away. In getting bigger 
some places where the coal seam isn’t very thick he has to work on his belly 


slithering along in the dark to get at his work. He works in a hunched-over 
He eats his lunch at the coal face. Miners willingly share t 


position all day 
bye?” is a traditional question 


food. “‘Anything in your can, 
The miner finishes work about 


} p.m., then begins the long r 
gets rid of most of 


daylight. He goes to the washhouse, strips down, g 


and he goes home to wash again 


in dressing rooms. Men travel underground Coal dust is everywhere in work that ange 
dust coats the town and clings stubbornly to Monday 


Miners’ clothes hang on ropes 
for ninety minutes, going four miles out under the Atlantic to get to work 
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Picture window of the unconventional Airlines Hotel faces one of the world's busiest airfields. 


Mercurial Bob Kashower hated hotels so much that when he turned an old 
air-force hut into the Airlines Hotel he insisted the guest was to be king. 


The only snag has been that occasionally a guest takes him literally 


Pipeline engineer John Hutlet, who spends winters as a bellboy, brings free coffee to a guest. 
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By EARLE BEATTIE 


HEN BOB KASHOWER, a dark, tense 
wiry man of forty-five, was piloting planes 
in various parts of the globe and living out 
of suitcases, he developed a hatred for 
hotels and hotelkeepers. First as a Ferry Command 
pilot taking planes from Montreal to Britain, then 
as a cargo pilot flying over the Himalayas for 
Chiang Kai-shek’s armies, and next as an Oshawa 
1ircraft owner, he had to check in and out of hotels 
from Toronto to Chungking. 

The trigger-tempered Kashower came to hat 
“those two-bit millionaires, lord gods of the desk, 
as he called them, who turned down his impromptu 
requests for a room when he dropped out of the air 
for a night’s rest. The placid rejections brought 
from Kashower a jetlike stream of oaths, sung out 
in shrill invective in many a hotel lobby, while his 
deceptively mild brown eyes shot fire and his 
wrinkled reddish face grew redder. 

When he did manage to book a room, Kashower 
was angered by other things that hotelmen did or 
did not do. He would often get to his room, find 
that he had no matches and have to tramp back to 
the lobby; he would go to the dining room, find he 
didn’t like the menu, and feel trapped; he would 
order ice for his drinks, pay a high price for it and 
have to tip the bellhop who brought it; he would 
turn on the radio at 10 p.m. and find it snapped off 
by a master switch at 11 p.m.; he would go to bed 
and find the room too stuffy or so cold he had to 
pile on blankets and dared not open the window 
he would get up wishing he could have a cup of 
coffee immediately and rush down to the dining 
room t~ find he had to wait too long for it to arrive 

Boo:aing Edmonton, with far mor 
guests than hotel rooms, irritated Kashower par 
ticularly. He saw a double opportunity: why not 
cash in by opening a hotel of his own beside Edmon- 
ton’s bustling airport and, at the same time, work 
off all his peeves against conventional hotels by 
showing them how it should be done? He sold his 


postwar 
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other interests and, starting in February 1949, 
plunged thirty thousand dollars into converting an 
RCAF barracks block into the Airlines Hotel. 

Five years later, travelers arriving at the Edmon- 
ton airport find themselves beckoned by a red neon 
propeller to Kashower’s thirt y-five-room hotel, now 
worth a quarter of a million dollars. Besides its 
handy location, a runway’s length from where their 
plane sets them down, they find it chocked full of 
surprises, sprung from Kashower’s old vexations. 

The first surprise is the look of the place. The 
converted H-hut is now a one-story building, cov- 
ered with log siding, with two jut-out wings two 
stories high. It has a large picture window facing 
off from the lobby, and small red-shuttered win- 
dows along the front. It’s a thirty-five-room chalet 
with an earth-and-sky panorama of wings, pro- 
pellers, jet trails, probing searchlights, hangars and 
colored markers, DC3s and Convair liners coming 
in from the Yukon, Alaska and Vancouver, Bristol 
freighters from Yellowknife, North Stars from 
across the continent, whining jets of the RCAF, on 
northern missions, Beavers and Norsemen from the 
bush camps. 

Crossing a grey-carpeted lobby the guest finds 
the desk clerk flanked by a huge wall map of the 
Canadian northwest and by lighted photographs of 
aircraft. The bellhop will take him down a narrow 
corridor finished with plywood on the lower half and 
basket-weave wallpaper above. The floor has 
several carpets, piled one on top of the other. The 
room is small with twin beds, a bureau, writing 
desk, radio and a tiny bathroom that is really an 
outhouse attached, limpet-style, to the outside wall. 

The guest will probably stare in surprise at his 
own name in gold letters on five crimson match 
folders. The clerk has taken it from his reservation 
telegram and put it through a_ gold-stamping 
machine. If the guest came without a reservation, 
the matches will arrive in about half an hour. 


Was Home Ever Like This? 


In the afternoon two pieces of printed matter will 
come sliding under his door~-the Edmonton Jour- 
nal and the hotel menu. The newspaper is free. 
The menu is sent in so that the guest can’t be 
trapped in the dining room, as Kashower used to 
be, by a menu he sees there for the first time; he 
can decide beforehand if he’d rather eat out. 

Come evening, the guest may put in a call for ice 
cubes to refrigerate his drinks. They’ll arrive along 
with a heaping bow! of freshly roasted popcorn, 
both without charge. If he wants a little music 
he’ll find a radio installed like a reading lamp over 
the bed and he can play it al! night if he wishes 

Settling down in his double-mattress bed, the 
wayfarer can leave the window open and turn on 
an electric blanket that will give him up to nine 
degrees of extra heat. These Kashower gadgets 
have been more baffling than accommodating to 
some guests. Harried desk clerks are called often 
by people who say they can’t get music from the 
radio, only to find they’ve been fidgeting with the 
control dial of the electric blanket. Since planes 
don’t fly over the hotel and the landings and take- 
offs are far enough away to be indistinct, the guest 
can sleep peacefully. 

The next surprise is a tour de force. Minutes after 
the morning phone rings and a voice says, ““Good 
morning, sir, it is eight o’clock,’’ there is a knock 
on the door and the bellhop enters to quickly put 
before the half-roused guest one glass of tomato 
juice, one cup of hot coffee, one hot bun and one 
morning newspaper. 

The treat is on the house. Even if the guest col- 
lects his senses in time to offer a tip for the un- 
expected service, he won’t be able to complete it, 
as Kashower has laid down a “‘no tipping”’ rule for 
the morning coffee. He believes a cash transaction 
at that moment would ruin the gesture’s beauty. 

The final touch comes when the guest arrives in 
the dining room for breakfast. He has barely edged 
himself into the chair when a cup of coffee is pre- 
sented wordlessly by a comely waitress in a black 
s2een dress and white apron. “I used to get tired 
of waiting for that first cup of coffee to hit the 


table,”” Kashower explains, Continued on next page 
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Switching easily to chef the unpredictable Kashower prepares a specialty of the Airlines, spareribs 
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Viaclean’s Movies 


CONDUCTED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 





In Trouble in Store Norman Wisdom seeks missing ice cream. 


Doris Day and Howard Keel in a Wild West 
musical comedy that is only phonily western, hardly ever comicaf, 
cand only mildly musical. 

EMBER: A charming mademoiselle named Odile 
Versois does more than her share in brightening up this harmless 
but hackneyed British comedy. It’s about some English dart players 
who enjoy a one-day outing in ze naughty France. 

Cole Porter's Broadway musical (via Shakespeare) 
has been toned down for the screen, but the:songs are as wonderful 
as ever 
Jane Wyman’s intelligent acting helps somewhat in gal- 
vanizing Hollywood's third filming of Edna Ferber’s mother-love 
saga. She's a valiant farmwife who wants her boy to be an 
architect. 

The corn is piled high in this British depart- 
ment-store romp, but it offers the promising debut of Norman 
Wisdom, a sad little clown who is sometimes a very funny gent 

A A violent, frightening and quite distasteful melo- 
drama about a gang of hoodlum cyclists (led by Marlon Brando) 
who terrorize a sleepy town. Some of the acting is excellent. 
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The Juggler: Drama. Excellent 
Julius Caesar: Shakespeare. Excellent 
Kiss Me Kate: Musical. Good. 


The Actress: Comedy. Excellent 

The All-American: Campus drama. Fa 
Ali | Desire: Drama. Fair 

All the Brothers were Valiant: Drama 


The Last P : W 
ashore and afloat. Fair osse estern. Good 


Latin Lovers: Romantic comedy. Fair 
Back to God's Country: Outdoor melier Lili: Musical fantasy 


drammer. Poor 

The Band Wagon: Musical. Excellent 

The Beggar's Opera: Musical. Good 

Blowing Wild: Oil drama. Poor 

Blueprint For Murder: Mystery. Good 

Botany Bay: Seo drama. Fair 

Both Sides of the Law: British drama of 
women police. Foir 

Breakdown: Boxing drama. Fair 

Breaking the Sound Barrier: Jet-pilo! 
aviation thriller. Excellent 

Call Me Madam: Musical. Tops 

Captain's Paradise: Comedy. Excellent 

Conquest of Everest: Actuality drome 
of mountain climbers. Excellent 

The Cruel Sea: Novy drama. Excellent 

Dangerous Crossing: Mystery. Fair 

Devil's Canyon: 3-D in jail. Fair 

East of Sumatra: Adventure. Fair 

Escape From Fort Bravo Cavalry vs 
Injuns western. Good 

Folly to be Wise: Comedy. Fair 

From Here to Eternity Army-camp 
drama. Excellent 

Genevieve: British comedy. Good 

Grand Concert: Russian musical. Good 

Great Sioux Uprising: Western. Poor 

Half A Hero: Domestic comedy. Good 

Here Come the Girls: Comedy. Fair 

How to Marry a Millionaire: Romantic 
comedy in CinemaScope. Good 


Excellent 

A Lion is in the Streets: Drama. Fair 

Little Boy Lost: Drama. Good 

Main St. To Broadway: Show-business 
comedy-drama. Poor 

Malta Story: Air-war drama. Good 

Man from the Alamo: Western. Fair 

Martin Luther: Drama. Good. 

The Maze: Horror in 3-D. Fair. 

Mogambo: Jungle comedy. Excellent 

Money From Home: Martin & Lewis 
comedy. Poor 

The Moon Is Blue: Comedy. Good 

The Moonlighters: Western. Poor. 

O.K., Nero: Italian farce. Poor 

Remains to be Seen: Comedy. Fair 

Return to Paradise: South sea comedy- 
drama. Good 

Ride, Vaquero!: Western. Poor 

The Robe: CinemaScope epic. Good. 

Roman Holiday: Comedy. Excellent 

The Sea Around Us: Actuality. Fair 

Shane: Western. Excellent 

Story of Gilbert and Sullivan: Musical 
biography. Good 

The Sun Shines Bright: Drama. Poor 

Sword and the Rose: Drama. Fair 

Those Redheads from Seattle: Yukon 
drama plus music. Fair 

Thunder Bay: Oi! drama. Fair 

Torch Song: Musical drama. Good 

The Vanquished: Drama. Poor 

Vice Squad: Police drama. Good 

Vicki: Murder melodrama. Fair 


Inferne: 3-D desert drama. Fair 

Innocents in Paris: Comedy. Good 

Island in the Sky: Drama. Good 

1, the Jury: Whodunit. Poor 

it Should Happen To You: Satirical com 
edy. Excellent 

Jack Siade: Western. Poor. 


Walking My Baby Back Home: Comedy 
and music. Poor 
Wings of the Hawk: Western. Fair 


Young Bess: Historical drama. Good. 











recalling his days as an irritated guest. 

The Airline’s dining room, specializ- 
ing in spareribs barbecued on charcoal 
burners, is one of the best éating places 
in Edmonton. Guests and Edmonto- 
nians who drive out nearly ten miles 
from town to eat there don’t realize 
that it is built on the crossbar of the 
H-hut, where the barrack washroom 
and latrines once were. Kashower per- 
sonally supervises his four cooks, and 
chooses all the meat himself. 

Difficult orders he puts through his 
food broker. “I drive him crazy,”’ he 
says with a gnomish grin, “‘but I see 
that our fussy people get what they 
want.”’ He has ordered rainbow trout 
by air from Denmark and Japan and 
occasional orders go out for frog legs 
from Cuba, shrimps from Louisiana 
and lobsters from St.. Andrews, N.B. 

Every so often, Kashower flies some- 
body’s dinner ou/. One summer he re- 
ceived a wire from Irene Haskins, a 
Calgary petroleum engineer, who was 
on holidays in Casablanca, Morocco. 
She wanted some spareribs. Kashower 
rushed into the kitchen, yelled “One 
spareribs to go!’ and put them on 
the next plane out. They were packed 
in dry ice, re-iced in New York, and 
went from there to Lisbon via Air 
France, thence to Casablanca, a thirty- 
hour trip. Kashower charged the regu- 
lar price, $2.10, and paid the air freight 
himself twenty-three dollars. He 
found out later they could have gone 
by a different route for only ten dol- 
lars. 

Even though Kashower’s added 
touches come free, the guest pays a 
relatively high rate for his stay at the 
Airlines Hotel. 
from five dollars to seven-fifty while a 
double rents from eicht-fifty to ten 
dollars. This is not much below Ed- 
monton’s big luxury hotel, the Mac- 
donald, where single rooms range from 
seven to eleven dollars and doubles 
from ten to fifteen dollars. The down- 
town King Edward Hotel, one of Ed- 
monton’s better hotels. charges five 


A single room costs 


doliars and fifty cents for a_ single 
room. 

The pleasant surprises that greet 
Kashower’s guests are offset sometimes 
by the unpredictable temperament of 
the host. For Kashower, who used to 
get hopping mad at hotelkeepers, now 
turns his wrath at times to his own 
guests. When he built the Airlines he 
determined stoutly that the guest was 
to be king; however, he feels that some 
times they take him too literally 

Not long ago a big Texan strode 
into the lobby of the hotel. Spotting 
the middle-sized Kashower, he called, 
“Here boy, take my bags.’ 

Every inch of Kashower’s five feet 
nine inches bristled. ““Take your bags 
out of this hotel and don’t come back,”’ 
he barked. 

Last August 13 several guests were 
awakened at 3 a.m. by a strident argu- 
ment taking place in one of the front 
rooms. It was Kashower, giving the 
heave-ho to an oil-company executive 
to help make room for the Toronto 
Argonauts who were to play an exhibi- 
tion game in Edmonton the next day. 
Other guests, asked to double up for 
the arrival of the Argos, were co-oper- 
ating Kashower found accommoda- 
tion for the entire team plus Toronto’s 
Mayor Lamport, after a frantic day’s 
arrangements. But the oilman. who 
had occupied the room for several 
weeks, angrily checked out ‘Mr. 
Kashower loves football,”’ a hotel clerk 
explained. 

Another guest got a similar treat- 
ment one day when he parked his car 
in front of the hotel entrance and left 
it there. Kashower ordered a tow truck 
to pull it away and park it behind a 
hangar. The excited guest wandered 
around looking for it, then called in the 
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police. They unperturbably found it 

Kashower’s relations with staff mem- 
bers also run hot and cold. Once he 
fired the entire waitress staff when he 
returned early from a business trip and 
found several of them having a party 
in one of the rooms with guests. Two 
days later they were all back at work 

He can be extremely generous with 
the employees, too. Not long ago he 
threw a birthday party for one of the 
waitresses and showered all staff mem- 
bers who attended with expensive gifts 
Another time, when a waitress asked 
for time off because her father was 
sick, he not only gave her the time but 
sent a doctor at his own expense to 
treat him. The doctor returned to re- 
port that the girl’s father was in com 
plete health and had been so for years 
Kashower laughed it off. 

Kashower’s mercurial treatment of 
staff members has brought on more 
than one dogfight around the hotel 
desk and sometimes waitresses come 
and go like the guests. But others, such 
as deskman Pop Keith who once quit 
and came back, vigorously defend 
Kashower as a likable, if at times 
erratic, boss. Keith tells how Kash 
ower came by once when he was work 
ing on the overnight shift, asked him if 
he was hungry, and then went into the 
kitchen to personally cook up some 
spareribs for him. 


He’s A Civic Issue 


To Edmonton citizens Kashower and 
his hotel have almost reached the stage 
of folklore because of the anecdotes 
told about him. Many speak of him 
with warm affection; others snarl when 
they hear his name. A Yellow Czeb 
driver told the writer that none of his 
firm’s drivers would pick up the eccen 
tric hotel owner. ‘‘Kashower used to 
get in the car,’ he said, “and when 
you’d ask him ‘where to,’ he’d say 
‘Just keep driving and I'll keep telling 
you when to turn.’”’ Losing patience 
with this back-seat supervision, one 
cabby put Kashower out of the car 

Kashower would be a civic issue 
whether he wanted it that way or not 
His hotel is located at the airport 
which is civic property, and he must 
apply to the city council for renewals 
of his lease. He now has a ten-year 
lease with an option for two renewals 

Besides running hot and cold with 
human beings, Bob Kashower has been 
contradictory in his treatment of cats 
At one time he was crazy about cats 
He allowed litters of kittens to climb in 
and out of his Cadillac at will and used 
to drive home at noontime to feed 
them. But they multiplied so rapidly 
his hotel lobby and kitchen became 
overrun and he ordered them cleared 
off the premises Now he hates the 
sight of cats. 

His most likable characteristic is his 
eager love of children. About the time 
he started the hotel, he and his wife 
adopted a six-day-old girl, Roberta 
whom Kashower calls Gaffer Joe. He 
lavishes attention on her and has 
planned twenty years ahead for her wel 


fare Children of guests frequently 
romp up and down the halls and Kash 
ower often romps with them One 


couple from Grande Prairie, Alta., got 
rather worried recently wondering if 
they would ever get their youngster 
back from him. He had plied her with 
lollipops and bananas all day and was 
still going strong at 9 p.m. 

Last summer he set up a playground 
with slides, seesaws and swings in the 
hotel grounds for children of guests 
“Where can people leave their kids in 
other hotels?” he asks. ‘“They’ve got 
to run up and down the halls and out 
in front there’s nothing but traffic 
His kids play on the field of the world’s 
largest freight airport, but at a safe 
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THE “AsH-CAN SCHOOL” is shutter 
bug slang for gloomy photography. 
Seems that some photographers /ike their 
pictures dark and dismal . . . but for most of us it’s just 
a sign that there wasn’t enough light when we clicked the 
shutter—something we hardly realized till we saw those sad- 
looking prints. 

There’s one way to be sure of perfect, well-lighted pictures 
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Any time, anywhere . indoors or outdoors . . . SYLVANIA 
flash gives you the right light when you want it. There’s nothing 
complicated about using a Blue Dot flashbulb. Just slip one in 
your flash attachment and snap! At that very instant you 
get the bright flash of light that you need for clear, sharp 
pictures 

Buy a sleeve of SYLVANIA Blue Dot flashbulbs today . . . and 
say goodbye to ash-can photography! 
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distance from the aerial traffic. 

Kashower’s somewhat baffling ac- 
tions and the Topsylike growth of the 
Airlines Hotel can probably be ex- 
plained by his restless career. Born in 
Los Angeles, he talked his way into 
the U.S. Marine Corps at sixteen by 
saying he was nineteen and was sent 
to China. He was assigned to work 
with the Chinese government mapping 
the country and after a spell of this, he 
went back to the U. S. and worked for 
a private aircraft company. When it 
went broke during the depression he 
took refuge in a law school. He says he 
might have been a practicing lawyer 
today “‘but just as I graduated a little 
Porterfield plane caught my eye and | 
started selling aircraft.” 

Early in World War If Kashower 
hankered for some kind of action and 
started ferrying warplanes to Britain 
and sometimes Australia for a thousand 
dollars a month. After Pearl Harbor, 
the U. S. State Department sent him 
to China to fly supplies “over the 
hump” from India. Now he was work 
ing for Chiang Kai-shek and getting 
two thousand dollars a month 

In 1945 he returned to the States to 
work for the Fairchild Aerial Survey, 
tn Los Angeles. It was this company’s 
need of a Lockheed to do geology work 
in Ecuador that led to his marrying a 
Regina girl, Margaret McLarin He 
picked up the Lockheed in Edmonton 
and was returning via Montreal when 
a sweet-voiced weather observer at 
Regina told him to come down out of 
an approaching storm. Kashower talk- 
ed back. He had bucked Atlantic gales 
and Pacific fogs and flown over the 
world’s highest mountains and this bit 
of bad weather in Saskatchewan was 
not going to bring him down 


He Landed With A Thud 


Miss. McLarin told him to come 
down 

“She kept me down for two days,” 
Kashower says. “So I married her.”’ 

His friends say it was the first time 
in his life the high-flying Kashower 
had been brought down to earth and 
possibly the last time he was to talk 
back to that good-looking weather ob 
server 

That same year Kashower bought an 
interest in Associated Airways, in 
Edmonton firm doing contract flying 
and also started a business of his own 
the Kashower Air Services in Oshawa 
During the next three years his firm 
converted eight hundred air transports 
to passenger planes 

Plane-commuting between Toronto 
ind Edmonton, he lived in a dozen 
different hotels until an obsession to 
become “the man behind the desk”’ 
took hold of him. So in 1949 he sold out 
his aircraft interests, put flying behind 
him once and for all, and started a 
hotel His only concession to thirty 
years of flight was that he called it the 
Airlines 

Kashower built his hotel in the same 
hop, skip and jump method he had 
moved around the world ‘l stepped 
it off myself,”’ he says, “‘wrote the plan 
on the back of an envelope and had it 
built in sixty days.”’ 

As the H-hut that was to be his basic 
building had no basement, furnaces had 
to be installed in the hallways, partly 
A Toronto busi 
ness friend of Kashower’s tells how he 
dropped in to the Airlines Hotel at this 
stage to find Kashower up to his neck 


sunk in the ground 


in a hole he was digging alongside the 
desk. It was for a furnace, Kashower 
told him, and he was digging it himself 
because “‘the cost of labor was too 
damn high.”’ Unfortunately the hole 
filled with water and turned into a well 
threatening to flood the hotel. Kash- 
ower called in an oil derrick crew to 
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drill a hole on an angle from the yard 
outside to the hole, which provided 
a permanent drain. 

By April 11, 1949, he had rented the 
first rooms to TCA pilots Ted Stall and 
Bill English. There were then just a 
few rooms and eight baths, but the ex 
barrack block soon attracted a steady 
airborne clientele and many who came 
the ten miles from Edmonton’s down 
town railway stations. Kashower be 
gan to expand. 

He built his dining room on the cross 
bar of the H-hut and then added more 
rooms by building across the ends of 
the H. That turned the old hut into 
a rambling oblong structure with new 
ceilings and new walls inside and half 
logs on the outside, but it left him with 
nowhere else to go. So he went out and 
up. He built two jut-out wings at a 
cost of a hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, both two-story jobs 

The north wing, built in ten days 
has two suites on the first floor and 
sun deck on the second He later 
turned the sun deck into a dining 
recreation room for Edmonton clubs by 
building a roof over it 

The other wing became a frame-and 
siding home for the Petroleum Club of 
Edmonton, replete with main dining 
room, bar, mezzanine floor for dining 
and drinking and a basement games 
room. Its six hundred members al 
connected with the oil industry ~ use 
as a social club for dining, drinking and 
recreation 

For a while Kashower kept the inte 
rior courtyards beautifully cultivated 
Then his mood changed and they have 
become, in the words of one employee 
““a weedy, quack-grass, dandelion, sow 
thistle wilderness.”’ 

Kashower’s method of equipping and 
furnishing his growing hotel was also 
erratic and original His bedspreads 
came from Georgia, and his rugs 
ordered from Edmonton, were fre 
quently changed because he didn’t like 
the patterns. For the ranchlike Petro 
leum Club quarters he got Roman bricl 
from Medicine Hat, wagon-wheel light 
fixtures and habditant furniture fron 
Ste. Therese, Que., knotty pine from 
Oregon and a _ parquet floor fron 
Louisville, Ky A huge blown-up 
photograph of a mountain peak whict 
some guests point out in praise as 
majestic peak of the nearby Canadiar 
Rockies, is Mt Lassen, California 
Kashowe! got it in Chicago 

Now, for all its hodge-podge caree 
tine H-hut that Bob Kashower built or 
1 solid foundation of irritations is mak 
ing money fast enough for him to talk 
of tacking on, somewhere inothe! 
twenty rooms and of building a similar 
haven for travelers in Alberta’s latest 
oil-boom centre, the Pembina Valley 

Meanwhile he’s dreaming up new 
yimmicks to surprise his guests and 
some say the volatile ex-pilot has me! 
lowed so much recently he may ever 
surprise Aimse/f by not tossing any of 


them out this year & 


When You Have Read 
This Magazine. . . 


please send it to a member of 
the armed forces serving over- 
seas. If you know no one in 
the services, enquire locally if 
some organization is collect- 
ing magazines for shipment. 
In most areas some organiza- 
tion is performing this valu- 
able service. 
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Dolores Dalzell uses de tergents daily — but doesn’t 


take chances with her hands 


“| scrub 1600 sinks 
a year... but I’m proud of 
my pretty hands 
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Dolores Dalzell hining is proof of the good job 

letergents can do She uses them to scrub over a thousand 
ks a year Y rub that many, too! ) 

\V ith t dets rgents she d work much harder. But the 

ume detergent action that cuts right through grease, can 
b her hands ( and yours ) of natural oils, and leav: 

; . and ved 

Dolores’ solution? After detergents — after any hars! 





soap or cleanser, she smooths pure, white Jergens I 

| 

tht away. 

It penetrates instantly (instead of just “coating” the 
skin ) with two softening ingredients used by doctors 
Except for the way her home sparkles — you'd never 
Suess Dolores uses detergents. Her hands are as soft and 
pretty as the dav she was married! Use the world’s most 


popular hand care ind keep your hands safe, too! 





Use Jergens Lotion - avoid detergent hands 
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settled. Everything depended on him, 
the steadiness of his hand, the sureness 
of his aim. 

His arquebuse had been loaded with 
four bullets. Taking aim at the three 
chiefs, who stood together like a group 
carved by Greek master, he 
discharged the contents of the car- 
bine. His eye had not failed him. The 
spray of bullets stretched all 


some 


three 


chiefs on the ground, two of them 


killed instantly 


The explosion iarred the senses of 


the Iroquois but at the same time it 
had the effect of releasing 
They reached for their bows 
into the 


them from 
the spe ll 
ind sent a downpour of arrows 
Huron ranks 

At this ritical moment one of 
Champlain’s men showed himself on 
the flank and fired point-blank at the 
iroused [roquois 
they could stand. Another god, another 
roar like thunder in the clouds! They 
turned and fled with a consternation 
which never before had been felt in an 


his was more than 


[roquois heart. The Ongue Honwe had 
been surpassed at last 

The allies now came to life With 
hatchet and scalping knife they sprang 
4 dozen or more [roquois 
were captured. That night the excited 
and madly exultant warriors picked out 
one of the prisoners for torture. He 
young brave and 
selection for this grim honor to the 
hope of the victors that he lacked 


in pursuit 


was a owed his 


resolution for the ordeal. They lashed 
him to a stake set up in a glade of 
the forest and told him to sing his death 
song. The unfortunate youth gave out 
a dismal and quavering chant The 
dancing, jeering savages did not allow 
him to finish but dashed forward and 
set the wood around the stake to 
blazing. While the flames licked at 
the cringing copper flesh, they indulged 
in other cruelties, tearing out his finger- 
nails, pressing red-hot stones to his 
writhing limbs, ripping deep strips of 
flesh from his hide after breaking his 
bones and exposing the tendons 

Champlain stood this as long as he 
could and then demanded that the 
torture be stopped. His allies refused 
to listen at first. It was not until they 
saw that his friendship might be with 
drawn from them that they reluctantly 
agreed to let him administer the coup 
Standing some distance back 
the white leader sent a bullet unerringly 
into the heart of the tortured youth 
The eyes closed and the shaved head 
fell forward in welcome death 


de grac ¢ 


A noted historian has pointed out, 
in dealing with this incident, that 
there was inconsistency in the revul 
sion which all white men felt on wit- 
nessing the ordeal of prisoners at the 
stake. In less than a year after this 
the King of France would die under 
the dagger of the assassin Ravaillac, 
and his murderer would be put to death 
publicly with as much brutality as any 
Indian ever suffered at the hands of his 
captors 


CHAMPLAIN had joined the northern 
Indians in this foray into [roquois ter- 
ritory, and had enabled them to score 
an easy victory, as a matter of carefully 
considered policy. He realized that his 
efforts at colonization could succeed 
only if the fur trade proved sufficiently 
profitable. It was the Montagnais who 
brought the fruits of their trapping to 
Tadoussac at the junction of the St. 
Lawrence and the Saguenay Rivers and 
it was the Algonquins who made up 
the long flotillas which came down the 
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Ottawa River to trade at Hochelaga, 
where Montreal now stands. His sup 
port must be given to these natural 
and convenient allies in their never 
ending feud with the Iroquois, and the 
support must be more than passive. He 
must fight beside them. 

In pursuance of this bold 
Champlain took part a year later in 
a second attack on the Lroquois. ‘They 
found the enemy, one hundred strong 
in a barricade of logs three or four 
miles up the Richelieu. This time the 
northern allies far outnumbered the 
warriors of the Long House The 
terror inspired by the firearms of the 


poli y 


white men paralyzed any attempt at 
defense and the screeching allies brok« 
killing all but 
fifteen Iroquois who survived the fight 


through the barrier, 





ing and were carried off to be burned 
at the stake. 

No other policy seems to have been 
open to Champlain. Propinquity made 
the northern tribes his natural allies 
and he needed their immediate friend- 
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Champlain’s first battlefield 


ship. But the policy was to have bloody 
repercussions later. The Iroquois never 
forgot nor forgave. For more than a 
century the smoldering wrath of the 
Iroquois braves would vent itself in 
furious raids on the settlements of New 
France. They ranged themselves with 
the British in the wars between the 
two white races and struck blow after 
blow at Montreal and Quebec 
after the Hurons had been extermi 
nated and the Montagnais had ceasec 
to count, the feud went on. The war 


I ven 


/ 


parties which stole up the broad avenue 
of the Richelieu and the blazing fires 
of Lachine were the result of the course 
which Champlain initiated in the diffi 
cult first years of colonization 

Champlain sailed back to France 
1611 to work on a plan which would 
place his colony under the wing of 
someone close to the throne in order 
to command further help and patron 
age He fastened his choice on the 
Prince de Condé, possessor of one of 
the proudest names in France. In the 
spring of 1614, after long negotiations 
the merchants of the great ports were 
brought into one organization under 
this distinguished, if sterile, patronags 
Condé was to be viceroy with Cham 
plain acting as his lieutenant in Can 
ada. Condé was to receive his thousand 
crowns a year and the associated mem 
bers were to send out six families as 
settlers each The monopoly 
was to extend for eleven years from the 
signing of the charter. 

Champlain, who had been running 
back and forth between the two con- 


season. 
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tinents while the negotiations sim- 
mered, returned to Canada now in a 
jubilant mood. The success of the 
venture seemed assured at last. The 
little settlement clinging so tenaciously 
to the foot of the great rock at Quebec 
would prosper. Other posts would be 
started at strategic points. Champlain 
himself would be able to pursue his 
explorations and his work with the 
Indians. And finally the objective 
which had always been prominent in 
his mind would at last be realized. The 
cassock and breviary of the missionary 
would be seen along the great rivers 
and lakes and in the palisaded villages 
of the savage tribes. 

Between visits to France to smooth 
the roiled financial waters, Champlain 
continued his explorations. It is impos- 
sible to tell in detail of the many 
journeys he made in the long canoes 
so proudly paddled by his Indian 
friends and guides, the fieur-de-lis 
always fluttering at the prow, or to 
tell of the many far parts of this fair 
land on which he set foot. The most 
important of his explorations was a long 
thrust northward in the summer of 
1615 which was prolonged into the next 
year. He undertook it to fulfill a 
promise made earlier to the heads of 
the Huron nation. He ascended the 
Ottawa River, transferred to the Mat- 
tawa and found himself finally at Lake 
Nipissing. Turning southward he went 
into Huron country and found himself 
gazing on a body of water of sufficient 
size and grandeur to make him doubt 
the accuracy of his senses. 

His conviction that he had 
reached the great lake of which he had 
heard so much and which later would 
be called Huron. this he 
named the water stretching far 
beyond the horizon the Mer Douce, the 
Fresh-water Sea. 

The home of 
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Because of 


out 


the Hurons encom 


















passed that corner of Ontario which 
extends northward from Lake Simcoe 
and takes in all the beautifully wooded 
and lake-bespangled land around the 
great arm of Georgian Bay, and which 
lapped over on the east into the pres- 
ent-day playground of summer en- 
chantment known as Muskoka and in 
the other direction into the northern 
area of fertile western Ontario. It was 
small indeed to hold a nation of such 
relative greatness. The Hurons, who 
numbered about twenty thousand, had 
provided themselves with more than 
thirty villages in this irregular triangle 
of peaceful country. The location 
provided them with one great advan- 
tage: they were widely separated from 
their enemies of long 
ambitious and predatory Iroquois. Be 
tween the Huron country and the Finger 
Lakes was western Ontario, which be 
longed to the Tobacco Nation, and the 
the eastern arm of New York where 
the Cat People lived. 

Progressing southward through the 
Huron country, which abounded in 
streams and lakes and waterfalls 
Champlain visited a number of the 
largest villages, last to 
the most important 
Cahiagué, which had 
lodges and triple palisades thirty feet 
high. He found that pandemonium had 
The wal 


standing, the 


coming at 
of them called 


two hundred 


taken possession of the place 
kettle had been brought out and was 
simmering like a cauldron of wizardry 


in the centre court. Huron braves from 


all quarters had been coming in fo 
days, their skulls shaven clean, none 
wearing more than a breechclout and 
some imitating the Tobacco Nation 
who went stark naked; they also had 
another trait which set them apart 

they tortured women prisoners. ‘The 
crowded lodges at Cahiagué were now 
packed as full as caterpillar tents. The 


warriors were feast ing and damn ing and 


making the most wonderful things 


oe 
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singing war songs. ‘The squaws were 


screaming, the children were joining 
in and the innumerable dogs, unlike 
the barkless canines of Hochelaga, were 
adding to the din. 

The Hurons were taking the warpath 
on a greater scale than ever before 
The plan was to move secretly and 
swiftly against the main village of the 
Onondagas, the senior of the Five 
Nations, and wipe them out Now 
that Champlain, giver of victory, had 
come with many men, all of them 
carrying the deadly which 
killed at a distance, they knew that 
victory was assured. 


weapon 


The great war party traveled down 
the lakes in what is now the Kawartha 
section and entered Lake Ontario by 
way of the Trent River. They struck 
across that great body of water and 
the white men were told of the tre 
mendous falling waters at the end of 
the lake and of the huge seas which lay 
still farther to the west. 

The attack was a failure 
mainly to the overconfidence and scat- 
terbrained conduct of the Hurons. First 
they gave their presence away by at- 


owing 


tacking a party of Iroquois harvesting 
their fall crops in fields As a re 
sult the attack was delivered against 
aroused and thoroughly prepared de 
fenders The village was surrounded 
by four rows of wooden palisades 
supporting a gellery which swarmed 
vith jeering Lroquois. Champlain real 
ized the attack would 
launched with great care He drew 
iis dusky allies back into the shelter 
of the trees and set them to work, first 
it making what was called in France 
tower high enough to 


have to be 


i 1wWaileT, a 
permit his musketeers to fire down over 
the heads of the defenders, as well as 
i number of mantelets, movable wooden 
behind which the attacking 
arty could advance against the walls 

All would have gone well if onee 
again madness had not taken posses- 
sion of the Hurons, who abandoned the 
shields and dashed to attack in the 
Arrows fell among them like 
ethal hail and their losses were heavy 
The French marksmen in the cavalier 
took steady toll of the defenders on 
the gallery but gunfire no longer held 
any element of surprise Wild efforts 
of the Hurons to set fire to the outer 
yalisade failed and they slunk back to 


shields 


open 


the cover of the trees, having lost all 
stomach for the devastating archery of 
the Iroquois. After three hours the 
attacking party decided they 
beaten and Champlain, who had been 
wounded in the leg by an arrow, could 
not rouse them to further efforts 

In the retreat which followed, the 
French leader was carried in a basket 
on the back of a powerful brave. He 


were 
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suffered intense pain, his unhappiness 
increased by speculation as to what 
effect the disaster would have on his 
unstable allies. Sullen in defeat, the 
Hurons made it clear that they had 
lost faith in their white allies The 
mutter of discontent held no trace of 
self-blame 

It had been arranged that canoes 
would be provided to take the French 
to Montreal Island immediately after 
the expected victory 
volunteer for the task. Champlain saw 
that, whether he liked it or not, he 
and his men faced the necessity of 


Now none would 


spending the winter in Huron country 

It is probable that the long cold 
months were lived through at Cahiagué 
where the counter-blow, if it came at 
all, was most likely to fall. The village 
consisted of two hundred lodges, com 
munity 
as long as two hundred feet 


houses, some of which were 
They 
were made of roughhewn boards, bent 
inward to form an arch. Inside they 
were regions of bedlam with long plat 
forms a few feet above the ground on 
each side and with a narrow open space 
between. These platforms were divided 
into spaces for the various families; and 
here they lived and ate and slept and 
performed all the 
with a lack of which was 
equalled only when the animals were 
taken into the ark 

Down the centre of these malodorous 


natural functions 


privacy 


caverns there was a series of family 
fires, belching forth sparks and smoke 
which stubbornly refused to leave by 
the open space between the ends of the 
planks above, and thus established a 
murkiness of atmosphere through which 
the brown skulls and fierce features of 
the inmates loomed dimly like denizens 
of the nether regions. In the dark and 
draughty upper reaches unshelled corn 
hung down on long lines looped from 
section to section with the family 
clothing, the skins, cured and uncured 
the dried fish, the weapons and _ the 
rather pitiful prized possessions of the 
primitive people 

Champlain’s first consideration, of 
course, was to improve the defenses 
making sure that guards were always 
mounted on the galleries and that 
supplies were kept of stones and water 
to be used in cas of attack He 
realized he had espoused the weaket 
side in this age-long feud. Nothing the 
Hurons could do would ever put them 
on an equality with the Lroquois in the 
making of war 
advanced the opinion that the Iroquois 


Some authorities have 


brave, for courage and craft and power 
of endurance, has never had an equal 
placing him even above the mounted 
bowmen of Genghis Khan 

The Iroquois reprisals did not ma 
terialize and the winter was spent in 
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deadly monotony. The food, always 
flat because the Indian did not under- 
stand the use of salt or any form of 
seasoning, became so bad that the 
civilized stomachs of the unwilling 
guests were revolted by the dreadful 
messes prepared by the toothless and 
quarrelsome squaws. There was always 
a shortage of the dog flesh which was 
a staple article and very rarely did the 
hunters bring in venison or bear meat. 
Usually a meal consisted of heavy 
concoctions of dried corn or a com- 
bination of corn meal and smoked fish, 
which had a peculiarly offensive odor. 
Champlain had known before that 
in striking a balance between the 
virtues and faults of the red men 
their morals had to be placed on the 
debit side. The Huron men were lazy, 
they were natural thieves, they were 
treacherous and unpredictable. They 
were inefficient even in the few duties 
they took on themselves. The women, 
after a few years of unbridled license 
and passion, were hopeless drudges, 
busy all day at plodding tasks and 
becoming in time more cruel than the 
men. Jacques Cartier had reported a 
custom at Hochelaga of turning all 
girls at puberty into a community 
brothel where they remained until they 
chose a husband. The Huron custom 
was found to be based on trial marriage 
A girl, after receiving a ft of wam- 
pum, would live with a man long 
enough to decide whether they suited 
each other. The more attractive of the 
dusky belles made as many as a dozen 
periments before settling down, and 
gathered as a result a very handsome 
store of wampum and other gewgaws 
for the adornment of their plump 
brown bodies. This fickleness did not 
weigh against them. It was a recog- 
nized approach to matrimony and, if 
they never again allowed their fancy 
to stray after settling down, they were 
as well regarded as the young squaws 
who had been less adventurous 
The most interesting possession in all 
Indian tribes was wampum, belts o1 
strips of skin covered with designs in 
small shells of many colors. Wampum 
was like money in the sense that it 
served as a commodity of exchange but 
it was much more important than that. 
It was used as well as a means of 
recording historical events. In treaty 
making wampum was employed as a 
pledge and proof of the decisions 
arrived at, each side carrying away 
strips which illustrated what had been 
decided. Champlain may have seen 
with his own eyes the first stage in 
the making of wampum. A dead body 
usually that of an antagonist who had 
been killed in battle or under torture, 
was slashed with long deep cuts on the 
belly and buttocks and other fleshy 
parts. The body was then lowered into 
deep water and left there for a con- 
siderable length of time. When brought 
to the surface, it would be found that 
small shell fish had buried themselves 
in the cuts. From the inner surface 
of these barnacles the handsomely 
tinted pieces of shell were cut which 
served in the designing of the wampum. 
Even at this early s » of relxtion 
ship between white man and red 
taciturnity of the latter wv 
recognized. On most occasions 
Indian had no more to say than the 
customary ““Ho!”’ of greeting but in the 
winter evenings it was a different mat- 
ter. As they crowded around the fires 
and blinked with their smoke-filled eyes 
(most of them developed diseases of 
the eye early in life), their tongues 
unloosened. This was in fact the only 
safe time for the braves to indulge 
themselves in loquacity. The gods 
were imprisoned in winter in blocks of 
ice, whereas in summer they roamed 
the woods, heard everything that was 
said—and took offense easily. 


The Hurons were prepared even to 
speak of their religious beliefs. They 
had a conviction of the immortality of 
the soul, as well as a belief in one great 
god above all othe The Hurons had 
a theory that the spirits of dead 
warriors took a long journey along 
the Milky Way, racing so fast that 
no enemy could overtake them, the 
winds blowing fiercely at their backs 
to help them on, until they came to 
the Happy Hunting Ground The 
Hurons were certain that their favorite 
dogs had souls but they would no 
concede as much to their women. The 
Algonquins, a gross and licentious race 
were sure that after death the souls 
of warriors lived in a heaven where they 
feasted and danced through all eternity 

Racial legends and beliefs were set 
down in symbols on flat pieces of wood 
and these were preserved and handed 
down from one generation to another 
Among the stories thus preserved was 
a version of the beginning of thing: 
A literal translation of the start of the 
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saga of the making of the world 1 
as follows: “At first there were t'x 
great waters above all the land nd 
above the waters were thick clou 


and there was God the Creator.’ 


WHEN SPRING CAME, and tix 
[Iroquois had not struck, the canoes 
and the necessary crews were produced 
for the return trip and early in April 
they set out. As they sped down the 
rushing waters of the Ottawa, Cham 
plain’s mind was busy Che defe +t 
provided him with reason for serious 
reflection and it is possible that t'x 
spectre of future wars was constantly 





before him. A more pleasant thought 
may have occupied his mind at inter 
vals. This long thrust he had madé 






into the unknown wilds must have ap 
peared to him as the first of countl 
other, and more profitable, ventures 

Sut all was not plain sailing 
France. Condé, the viceroy, sold his 
post to Montmorency, the admiral of 
France, for eleven thousand crowns 
The investors in the company, having 
no concern for anything but the profits 
refused to assume the expense of 
sending out settlers as provided by 
the charter. Champlain complained so 
bitterly that he was subjected to con 
tinuous attacks 

But he was not the kind of man to 
accept rebuffs in silence. He laid all 
the facts before Montmorency Ihe 
admiral reached the conclusion that the 
time had come to cut away from the 
i hipowners. ‘There wasa reorgan 
iti and the former partners were 
given five twelfths of the stock u 
new syndicate, an arrangement grud 
ingly accepted because it left then 
a minority position. Champlain 
to exercise all his diplomatic ski! 
keep things on an even keel 


QUEBEC in 1620 was far rem 

from a realization of Champlain’s first 
visions. ‘There were no more than fift 
people in the settlement. The hastily 
constructed buildings were beginning 
to leak and show signs of collapse 
Other houses had grown up around 
them, ail just as unsubstantial and 
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dreary. Along the waterfront were 
wharfage facilities and some rude stor- 
age sheds. 

Between the bare summit towering 
overhead and the little settlement 
hugging the river banks there was 
nothing but a winding path; 
some efforts had made to clear 
the ground and the stumps of what 
had once been noble trees now cluttered 
that lofty expanse, waiting for the 
settlers who would haul them out and 
set oxen to plowing the ground. 

Although vegetables and grain and 
some fruit were now being grown and 
the waters thereabouts yielded fish in 
considerable quantities, the people of 
Quebec often found themselves close to 
the edge of actual want. In other ways 
their life was far from diverting or 
useful. They diced and gamed and 
quarrelled, and stern discipline had to 
be maintained over the unattached 
men. ‘The women probably suffered 
the most. The men could hunt and 
fish but their wives sat in idleness 
within their own four walls. Even 
when the ships arrived in the spring 
there was nothing much in the cargoes 
to interest them, certainly none of the 
latest fashions from Paris and none of 
the newest fabrics. Even the issues 
of the Mercure Gallant, which had 
begun publication in 1611, were more 
than three months old when received 

The shut-in settlers were now denied 
the interest which the independent 
traders had supplied. In the earlier 
years, when no monopoly had existed, 
the adventurers from the seaports had 
flocked out in crowded ships, avid for 
a share in the riches of the new con- 
tinent. They lived in the dilapidated 
cabins on ‘Anticosti or in the ships 
anchored off Tadoussac. They even 
risked the passage of the St. Lawrence 
and swarmed about the Place Royale, 
as Champlain had named the trading 
post he had established at Hochelaga 
and which was becoming the most 
active of trading centres. It was here 
that the great fur flotillas of the 
Hurons and Algonquins brought their 
pelts for barter, sweeping down the 
swift Ottawa. 

The independents had always been 
an obnoxious lot. They were greedy 
and dishonest and drunken and a 
continual nuisance to the authorities 
at Quebec where they paused on their 
river trips. They ogled the women and 
caroused in the supply sheds at the 
waterfront. Noisy and rambunctious, 
they were unrestrained in all their 
habits; a filthy, heavy-bearded crew 
with the instincts of pirates. They 
were, in fact, the most deadly birds 

of prey, utterly without scruple, ready 
to risk their own scalps for beaver skins, 
and quite prepared to do murder for 
gain. Later they would be responsible 
for the first steps in debauching the 
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It was from the free traders 
their first 
these 


red men. 
that the 
of alcohol, 


Indians had 
from 
also the red warriors obtained guns and 


taste 
and transients 
learned to use them 

Champlain’s head 
plans. He would have 
on the crest, a 


filled 


a stone citadel 


was with 


and 
airy 


streets 
and 
a hospit al 


series of 
squares, broad and clean 
churches with lofty 
He even dreamed of 
up the 
enduring stone; of days and 
secure nights and church bells tolling 
the hours. But he would not live to 
realization of 


spires, 
houses climbing 
path, a waterfront of 
orderly 


steep 


see the more than a 
fraction of his fond hopes 
There had been no time for romance 


in his career Nevertheless he had been 


married in Paris in 1610 under cir 
cumstances which might have led to 
a highly romantic married life. Return 


ing to France after his first vietory over 
the Iroquois, when he was forty-three, 
he had contracted a matrimonial alli 


ance with a daughter of the secretary 


of the King’s chamber, one Nicholas 
joullé. Héléne Boullé was only twelve 
years old, a charming and vivacious 
girl, when they took the vows to 
gether in the Church of Saint Ger 
main |’Auxerrois 

Because of her age the marriage 
contract stipulated that she must 
remain with her parents for at least 


two years before joining her husband 
in Canada and it is easy to believe that 
Champlain looked forward with ardent 
expectancy to the time'‘when his young 
bride should 
she remained in 
after the wedding Champlain may 
have been too exclusively 
with the heavy pressure of 
to bring her out at the time stipulated 


arrive in Quebec But 
France for ten years 


concerned 
his duties 


It is more likely, however, that he 
considered the future of the little 
settlement too uncertain His rela 


tionship with her was limited to brief 


visits 

Madame de Champlain was, there 
fore, twenty-two years old when she 
finally came to Canada She had 


become a mature woman, thoughtful 
and intelligent, a devout Catholic and 
an ardent believer in the cause to which 
Champlain was committed; attractive, 


small and gay. Champlain, by way 
of contrast, was now fifty-three. His 
hair was sprinkled with grey and 


lacking in the bristling quality it had 
once possessed. The long years of 
struggle were beginning to show 

The wife of the founder came ashore 
at Quebec in a flurry of excitement 
She had brought many trunks with 
her, filled with beautiful clothes. There 
had been a revolution in fashions from 
the ugly extremes of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Daintiness was now the order 
of the day, and it was the prevailing 
note in the wrist cuffs of point lace, 
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the graceful slashed sleeves, the barred 
petticoats and the trim polonian shoes. 

Madame de Champlain frequently 
wore a gold chain around her neck with 


a small mirror. The Indians, who 


became much attached to her, counted 
it a great privilege to look at the 
mirror and see themselves reflected 
there. They believed this meant that 
she always kept them in her heart. 
The wives in the little settlement 
gazed with famished wonder and de- 


light at the gaily bedecked mate of 


their dignified leader and the excited 
bevy of young women who followed at 
her heels, equally gay with their many 
colored falles and buskes and _ puffs. 


Perhaps, though, there was a shade of 


dismay in Madame de Champlain’s 


eyes as they rested on the tipsy walls | 


of L’Abitation, Champlain’s official 
home, and took note of the dilapi- 
dated wharves and the mud of the 
streets. 

The hasty foundations of his house 
had been sinking and the floors were 
so uneven that it was like living in a 
ship’s cabin in rough weather. The 
doors and windows fitted badly and 
the place could not be properly heated 
in winter. The roof leaked, allowing 
water to run down the walls, and there 
was a close and unpleasant odor of 
mildew. 


Perceiving his wife’s reaction to her | 
new home, Champlain withdrew some | 


of the artisans from their labors with 
the Récollets and set them instead to 
repairing the home. It is unlikely that 
they were able to do anything about 
the topsy-turvy walls and the uneven 
floors but they succeeded in making 
the house dry and warm. 

The first winter was a period of 
difficult readjustment for the delicately 
reared young woman from Paris. There 
was little for her to do. Housework 
was negligible. The beautiful snow, 
greeted at first with delight, began soon 
to dampen her spirits. In this strange 
white world she was like a prisoner 

The marriage was not a success. If 
there had been less disparity in their 
ages, if it had been the good fortune 
of the young wife to have taken her 
place by his side earlier, the situation 
might have been different. Madame 
de Champlain had character and cour- 
age and it is pleasant to indulge in 
thoughts of what might. have been; 
of his young wife accompanying the 
founder of Quebec on some of his 
ventures into the western wilds, sit- 
ting in the prow of a canoe, her eyes 
as filled with excitement as his with 
the beauty and wonder of the new 
continent 

At the end of four years it became 
known that Madame de Champlain 
would accompany her husband back to 
France. The glum colonists watched 
while her trunks, packed tight with all 
the finery for which she had found so 
little use, were carried aboard the ship. 
They watched with open regret when 
the slim figure climbed the swaying 
rope ladder. She stood at the rail and 
waved to them in farewell, knowing 
that it was a final one 

She never came back. Having be- 
come deeply religious, she desired to 
enter a convent. Champlain refused 
his consent and it was not until after 
his death that she carried out her 
purpose of becoming an Ursuline nun, 
taking the name of Sister Héléne 
d’Augustin. She founded a convent 
at Meaux and died there in 1654. »% 
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Brian Boru 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17 





gone tearing back down the lane to his 
tumble-down cottage, roaring to his 
dad to get out the decoys and to light 
the primus stove for some new con- 
coction whose smell was to tempt 
Brian Boru down to his loft. Back 
then to the bridge, waving to the sky, 
calling the bird by name as it came 
nearer and nearer to the parapet on 
which stood the club’s timepiece—-a 
clock with a glass front on which there 
was a blue and green painting of 
waterfall. 

But time and again the one flaw told 
jrian Boru would circle, and Brian 
Boru would sink, and inevitably Brian 
Boru would rise again. After about 
thirty minutes of this he would come 
down to the telegraph pole over Larry's 
back yard and stay there until some 
slow coach like Michael Collins the 
Second had walked off with the race 
The bird so loved the air that it could 
not settle down. 

“Oh!” Larry had been heard to 
moan, as he looked up at the telegraph 
pole. ““O Brian Boru! Yeh sweet limb 
0’ the divil, will you come down? 
Look! I’ve custards for yeh. I have 
sowanies for yeh. I have yer loft lined 
with the sweetest straw,’ and he would 
start clucking and chortling at it 
‘Coordle-coordle-coordle, Brian 
Boru-u-u-yu. Coordle-coordle-coordle, 
Brian Boru-u-u-u-yu.”’ Or: ‘“Tchook, 
tchuk, tch, tch, tch. Tchook, tch, tch 

oh, but I'll tchook you if I lay 
me hands on you, you criminal type 
Brian, my darling, aren’t you going to 
come down to me?” 

Brian would snuggle his beak on his 
chest, or make a contemptuous noise 
like a snore. Then, that night at the 
bridge—for on race nights Larry simply 
had to talk about Brian Boru: 

“Tt’s not fair,’ Larry would protest 
The rules should be altered. That 
bird is not being given his due. That 
bird is suffering an injustice. Sure, it’s 
only plain, honest reason. The bird 
is first home in every race; will any 
member of the club deny it? Sure this 
bird is home hours before any of your 
so-called pigeons; cripples I call them.” 
And then, true to his happy light- 
hearted nature, he could not help 
laughing and making a joke of it. Six 
feet two, and as innocent as a child. 
“Did I call them cripples? Cripples 
s too good for them. The one-half 
of ye must be breeding yeer birds from 
i cross between penguins and pelicans!” 

At which he would recover something 
of his natural good humor again and 
go off chortling; a chortle that would 
die as he remembered what began it 
It was the Easter Monday race that 
brought things to a head. 

That day a passing stranger said to 
him, as Brian Boru came into sight 
‘‘Whose bird is that?” 

Larry, leaning with his back and two 
elbows on the parapet, gave an idle 
glance over his shoulder at the sky 

“Him? He’s my bird. But-—-eh— he’s 
not in the race, you know. He’s what 
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you might call a gentleman pigeon it was that the man who owned Michael or notice the way he slouched awa 
He’s doing it for fun. That bird, sir, Collins the Second said the fatal word home to his cabin 
could win any race he wanted to. But is they all remembered and often re Once again he entered the bird 
the way it is with him, he couldn't counted long after Once more the pigeon scorned the 
be bothered. Pride is what’s wrong He was a shrimp of a creature, a earth. Once more the boots mentioned 
with that bird, sir. Pride! Pride, they om Thumb of a man, who worked as budgerigars, and this time he added 
say, made the angels fall Maybe it 1 boots in a hotel and bred his pigeons that canaries can at least sing. Once 
did I wish something would maké out of his tips. Seeing that look of more Michael Collins the Second wor 
that fellow fall.”’ misery in Larry's face he laughed and the race That finished it 

Whereupon Larry, as if a new unde! said “Why don’t you breed budge 
standing of the nature of pigeons had rigars, Larry? At least you could take ARRY went hom« ind | 
been vouchsafed to him, turned and them out of their cage and kiss ‘em.”’ dJollowing Monday he sold eve 
gave the circling speck a terrible look lhe row of pigeon fanciers, staring up bird except Brian Boru, every , box 
it was the look of a man struck by it the sky, chuckled They did not loft, packet of food, every medicine 
rejected love Just at that moment see the look of hate in Larry’s face bottle that he possessed With the 
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Pink Salmon 


hot meals 
Here’s a simple, 
delicious recipe: 


wirls Whipped Potatoes and Green Peas 


1 large can Clover-Leaf Fancy Pink Salmon; 1 cup dry Macaroni 
cooked in boiling salted water, 8 min., drain and cool); 1 egg, 
beaten with 14 cup top milk or cream; this is to hold mixture 
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Put into a well greased pan, sprinkle some grated cheese over top, 


and place in moderate oven for 40 minutes. Serves six. 





money he bought an old Smith and 


| Wesson, thirty-two bore, and five 
rounds of ammunition from a former | 


pal of the Irish Republican Army. 


Then, for the last time, he entered the 
| bird, saw it come, as always, first of 


the team up against the clouds that 


| floated like bridesmaids over the hedge- 


rows, and saw in the sun how Brian 
swerved, and circled, and sank 

and rose again; and did so his usual 
number of times before making for the 
inaccessible perch on the telegraph pole. 
While the dozen heads along the bridge 
shook their commiseration, Larry 
gripped his revolver in his pocket and 
waited for the boots to laugh. The 
boots laughed. 

At that Larry’s body took on the 
old fighting slouch; he pulled his hat 
savagely down over one eye; he but- 
toned his coat across his chest; he 
became the old down-looking gunman 
he had been fifteen years ago when he 
was in the IRA. Then, with a roll 
of his shoulders like a militiaman, a 
trick learned from his soldier days, he 
looked at the boots between the shoul- 
der blades, put on the final bit of the 
gunman’s manner—the ominously cas- 
ual strolling gait—and walked quietly 
down the lane. There he found Brian 
on the pole. 

‘Brian,”’ he whispered, but without 
hope. “Will you come down to me 
now?” The bird rose and flew away, 
circled and came back again. “So yeh 
won’t come down?” whispered Larry 
out of the corner of his mouth. The 
bird looked haughtily over the lane 
roofs, as if contemplating another circle 
of flight. Before it could stir the shot 
cracked. With one head-sinking tumble 
it fell with a flop to the ground. 

Larry stooped, lifted the hot twitch 
ing body in his palms, gave it one 
agonized look, and pelted back to the 
bridge, roaring like a maniac. 

“By the Lord Almighty,” they said, 
when they saw him coming, screeching, 


with the bird in his palms, ‘“‘Brian Boru | 


is after winning at last!’ 

Shouldering their cluster right and 
left, Larry snapped the beak to the 
glass of the clock, displayed the cellu- 
loid ring on the stiff ankle, and shouted, 
pale as the clouds: ‘“‘Has he won?” 

It was only then that they saw the 
blood oozing down between his trem- 
bling fingers; but before they could tell 
him what they thought of him they 
saw the mad look in his eyes, and the 
way his hand stole to his pocket 

“Well?” yelled Larry at the boots 
“Has he won? Or has he not won? 
Or maybe you'll say there’s a rule that 
a dead bird can’t win a race?” 

“‘He’s w-w-won, all right,’’ trembled 
the boots. 

“Gimme his prize!”’ said Larry 

In fear they gave it to him. It was 
a new dovecot, painted a lovely green. 
(““Eau-de-canal’’ the boots called it 


| afterward, being the sarcastic brute he 
| was.) Larry took the dovecot, and with 


the reddening beak hanging from his 
fist, he slouched away. On Monday 
he sold the dovecot, had the bird 
stuffed, and put in the window of his 
lane cabin for the world to see. 


TOU NEVER see Larry Dunne at 
y the canal bridge now. He walks 
moodily by himself along the towpaths, 
idly flicking a little twig against the 
hedges: or he sits with his father at 


| the other side of the fire, learning off 


bits from his favorite book Who’s Who, 
or gazing into the dancing devils of 
flame. The club will be down under 
the canal bridge, discussing the fancy. 


The sky outside is lurid with the lights | 


of Dublin. And in the little curtained 
window, the pigeon looks with two 
glassy eyes out over the damp market 
gardens and the heavy night fields at 
the bloody sky. * 
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The Waiting Wives 
of Spandau 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23 


country was explored and it resulted 
in an attack on Spandau by news- 
papers plugging the theme of “‘Expen- 
sive War Criminals.”” West Berlin’s 
late Lord Mayor, Dr. Ernst Reuter, 
fired the first shot by declaring that 
the prisoners in Spandau had fifty-two 
servants, received a special diet, and 
were costing his council one hundred 
and twenty thousand dollars a year 
The official estimated cost of main- 
taining Spandau in 1953 was just over 
sixty-six thousand dollars.) Reuter 
disclosed he had written to the three 
Allied commandants in West Berlin 
asking them to meet him to discuss 
“this intolerable burden in view of 
Berlin’s financial crisis.”’ 

When the families learned that under 
no circumstances would the body of 
a prisoner who died in Spandau be 
handed over they agitated for a relaxa- 
tion of this rule and finally the three 
Western high commissioners yielded to 
pressure from the German government 
and proposed a modification of the 
procedure. On the ground that it 
violated the four-power agreement gov- 
erning the custody of the prisoners, the 
Soviet refused to agree that the fami- 
lies should have the right to arrange 
a private burial, saying that it would 
pander to Nazi fanatics throughout the 
country. 

While relatives continue to press 
their case, the seven men speculate on 
this grisly problem. 


Luise Wants Her Mansion 


At one time, Britain, the United 
States and France secretly indicated 
to Russia their willingness to reconsider 
the cases of the Spandau _ prisoners. 
“But,”’--say many ‘should anyone 
undo or reverse the sentences of the 
Nuremberg International Court? —a 
court that shouldered full world re 
sponsibility for meting out justice to 
the criminals of the Hitler war.”’ 

The waiting wives of Spandau have 
done battle on another front in an 
attempt to salvage some of the great 
material assets they once controlled 
State allowances, pensions and other 
sources of income keep the families on 
a reasonably comfortable keel, but for 
most of them their present mode of 
living is only temporary—-they hope 
They believe they have a strong case 
in negotiations and manoeuvres now 
going on for the return of confiscated 
property and funds that will make 
them as rich and prosperous as they 
were formerly 

Frau Luise Funk, for instance, aims 
at recovering from the German gov 
ernment the family estate at Hechen 
berg and the handsome residence that 
stands on it called “‘Berghof.’”’ The 
Funks paid 400,000 marks (about one 
hundred and sixty thousand dollars) 
for the property. when they bought it 
in 1941 and they added considerably 
to this outlay by extensive improve 
ments. General George S. Patton, who 
lived in Berghof for awhile after it was 
confiscated, described it as the finest 
house he had seen in Germany. 

Leaving nothing to chance, Luise 
Funk is also manoeuvring to recover 
her property and funds by offering to 
pay an agreed “‘fine’’ to the Bavarian 
government for her husband's ‘“‘mis- 
deeds.”’ 

In my journeying to meet the women 
of Spandau, I first traveled to Gailen 
berg, a remote Alpine hamlet in Upper 
Bavaria where Frau Ilse Hess has 
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If one clock lose 1 minute a day and another 








aoesn t run at all, which would vou choose ? 


(Common sense say Lo take the one losing a minute 
a day. But if the better clock is the one showing the 
eorrect time more otten, take the one that doesn’t 
run at all. Once set, the “‘losing” clock takes 720 days 


before it’s right again. But the clock that doesn’t run 


t lj orrect twice a day! 

That what Lewis Carroll, author of “Alice in 
Wonderland” said, and he must have known. In 
private Lhi C‘arroll was a modest mathematician. 
But whenever he tired of maths. he’d lapse back into 
a “Wonderland” mood 

Carroll mod “ty, it’s said, wa due to a stammer, 


with the letter ‘ M’’ a special problem, He enjoved a 
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ble to him, it’s almost certain he’d have overcome 


his difficulty 
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hee iving ““Make Mine Molson’s’’, loud and clear, 
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chosen to live | was directed up a 
slippery grass slope to a_ sprawling 
vooden house that had for a close 
companion a great barn. I[t was diffi 
cult to find anyone, but woman 
finally appeared and, in answer to my 
question, pointed to the door of the 
barn and said, ““That is where Frau 
Hess lives <4 

In the darkness of the barn I could 
make out cattle stalls filled with logs 
and there was a flight of steps whose 
door led to a landing and a couple of 
other entrances I came across the 
woman whose directions I had tried to 
follow and it appeared that this part 
of the barn belonged to her “The 
other door,”’ she said, and in the end 
I reached a door opened by Frau Hess 
a tall, heavily built woman who smiled 
a greeting. 

She took charge of my overcoat ind 
I followed her into a room that served 
both as kitchen and bedroom In a 
corner was a single box divan, covered 
by a chintz spread and cushions. On 
the wall above the divan hung a 
striking painting of a handsome boy 
of about ten, and, alongside it, a crude 
pencil drawing of a man descending by 
parachute watched by a solitary farme 
gazing up at him from the fields below 

I stared at the drawing for an instant, 
ind Frau Hess cut in with, ““My hus 
band drew that when he was a prisoner 
in England. He sent it to my son 
He thought it would amuse him.’ 

A moment later we walked into 
another room that, in spite of being 
part of the barn, the top corner of it 
in fact, was surprisingly cosy. I settled 
down in a comfortable old armchair 
Facing me, across a circular table, was 
Frau Hess. At her side was a smalle1 
table and on it a portable typewriter 
that she uses. She is writing a book 
tentatively entitled, My Life With 
Rudolf Hess, and she had been work 
ing on it when I arrived. The room 
was full of. pictures and photographs 
and piles of letters. On the wall too, 
was a striking head of Rudolf Hess in 
water color done by Professor Horn, 
Hitler’s favorite painter 

Frau Hess has always been described 
as the typical German Hausfrau. She’s 
a Hausfrau, of course, but there’s noth 
ing typical about her; there’s much 
more to her than that, even if the 
mousy blond hair, straight cut and 
caught up at one side by a single clip, 
and the freckled and rosy complexion 
of a peasant she makes no attempt to 
hide with make-up, tend to discount 
this impression. She admits having put 
on considerable weight during the last 
few years, but she looks younger than 
her fifty-three years The collar of a 
striped blouse peeped over a_ high- 
necked sweater; a plain black _ skirt, 
nylons and low-heeled walking shoes, 
silver buckled, completed her outfit. In 
her disciplined appearance there was 
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only one concession to femininit the 
chunky silver bangles she wore on eat 
wrist 

Ilse Hess is married to 1 loose 
leaf letter file she keeps on a tabk 
beside her, and that is all she possess« 
ol a husband, oO! will ever possess 
unless the Nuremberg sentences are 
modified. That is all, seemingly, but 
she has resources of strength and char 
acter that make her quite remarkable 
from other women 

She began to talk “The last con 
versation I had with my husband wa 
outside the nursery at our home ir 
Munich on May the tenth, 1941 I 
asked him, ‘When will you be back? 
and he said he didn’t quite know and 
that it might be on the following day 
but certainly not later than Monday 
evenins 1 replied, ‘I don’t believe it 
You won’t come back so quickly.’ 1 
have never seen him since We are 
not apart though 

‘“‘My husband and | are in constant 
telepathic contact People frequently 
turn up here that I have not seen fo: 
years, and inevitably in Rudolf’s next 
letter there are questions about these 
very visitors My husband and |] 
receive and send to each other in this 


way 


Rudy’s Aches And Pains 


I wanted an explanation of Hess 
iinesses and Frau Hess was by m 
means unwilling to discuss her hus 
band’s condition. “‘We frequently quar 
reled because I felt there was nothing 
wrong with him and this was proved 
by the many examinations he had. It 
was only his imagination and nerves 
but nothing would convince him. Dut 
ing the first year and a half when he 
was a prisoner in England, he was 
always writing to me about his aches 
ind pains. Then one day, the com 
plaints suddenly ceased and 1 knew 
that at last he had accepted the fact 
that he was a prisoner and could di 
nothing about it Only then did the 
anger and pain in his stomach and chest 
vanish.”’ 

At our second meeting she talked to 
me about her fifteen-year-old son Wolf 

“The school our boy goes to at 
Berchtesgaden is co-educational and 
sometimes this worries me a little. Two 
of my son’s closest friends say it is very 
nice, but they wouldn’t like their own 
sister to go there 

“*l was very much taken by my son’s 
former teacher. He was a brilliant man 
and | asked him to discuss my hus 
band’s letters with the boy, which he 
did. He seemed to me to be a good 
influence and I was shocked when he 
was arrested on a charge of perverting 
some of his pupils and sent to prison 
It is a tragedy. He was such a happily 
married man and the school no longer 
seems the same without him. Wolferl’s 
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port from her husband since early 


Spandau, 


Schirach lives and works 


progress appears to have been slowed 
up and | am seriously thinking of tak 
ing him away.” 

Although none of the boys at school 
Wolf father, he 


keeps a collection of photographs of 


ever tease about his 


him tucked away in a leather case 
“Why should I have the pictures by 
my bed and let the other boys stare 


at them all the time?” he 
Back in home, F? 


Hess reads the letters from her husband 


says 


her mountain 


over and over again, smiling to hersel/ 
as she relishes the flavor once more of 
1 familiar passage, and editing the 


Nazi philosophies he- deliberately in 
jects into them for posterity, o1 
future They are meant 
to be 


who 


publication 
a new Mein Kampf f 
helped Adolf 
original 


\s Ilse 


rom the m 
Hitler write thie 
Hess 


takes up afresh the 


writings from Spandau Prison, she 
must think of the night she sat in 
restaurant with Adolf Hitler and he: 
boy friend Rudolf. She had just k 
her job with a_ bookseller and 
undecided whether to begin studyir 
at Munich University or find wo 
elsewhere. 

Said Hitler ‘My dear girl, ha t 
never occurred to you to make job 
of marrying this man here?” pointing 
to Rudolf \ few weeks later they were 
married 

Without any apparent financial suy 


Frau 


send 


Hess has managed to live 


her son to a good class 
irding school 
that 


million pounds tucked away abroad 


gaden be % 


say you have at least 


“People 


Frau Hess,”’ I fired at her during m\ 
visit 

She responded simply with a slov 
smile, and said, “I have managed to 
pay off all debts.”’ She added, ‘“‘Wher 
my husband went off without notice 
I had a large house on my hand tl 


fifteen servants. I had only t 


sand marks in ready cash 
Hess is reputed to be 
of Hitler's li inclu 


Goering, Goebbels and Ribbentrop wh« 


one of seven 


‘utenants which ded 


deposited between them an iggrevat 


of about ten million dolla ibroad 
Hess’ share of this amounted to one 
and a half millions and, in addition 


he is said to have taken out an insur 


ance policy for nearly a million dollars 


on his own life and a further one for 


a quarter of a million on the life of 


his wife 


Following her husband's iportive 


flight to England, Ilse Hess, through 
the influence of a friend, secured a stat« 
pension as the w of high-ranking 
“prisoner of wat 

‘I make money f writing she 


ly doesn’t make 


Her 
book, pub 
tled England 
ndau which, though 


Ipprov al’ of ex-Nazi 


claims-—but she certerir 
enough from this to live on 
literary effort 
lished in Germany 
Nuremberg, Spa 
the 


underground 


main 
has been 


ent 


receiving 

and their tions 
proved to be no money-spinner. There 
Nazi 
abroad 
need never worry 
“Men,” as he 
Nazi 


organiz 
inda in 
jut Frau Hes 
Her husband's 
frequently refers to h 
his letters from 


ifter het 


was too much propag: 


for publication 


comrades in 
will look 
MY NEXT MEETING with anot'« 
member of the Spandau ( 


Munich where 


‘lub tool 
Henriette vor 
At week end 


place in 


she returns to the village of Urfeld 
where she owns a bung rlow Spaci 
enough to contain three large reception 


rooms and several smal! bedrooms and 
bought with the money she earned 
as an assistant in her father’s phot« 
graphic laboratories 

Eva Braun, before her friends 
with Hitler, was also an assistant ir 
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TATION TO HEALTHFUL RELAXATION 


the laboratories which made Henri- 
ette’s father, Heinrich Hoffmann, a 
millionaire as a result of the monopoly 
he was able to establish under the Nazi 
regime 

Slim and 
Schirach, with only 
her boyishly 
telltale sign of the passing years, is the 
outcast of the Spandau Club. She is 
still a but, since her divorce 
from 
other wives prefer to deal with Hen- 
riette’s brother Heinrich, looks 
after brother-in-law’s affairs 

“It hard for 
understand, but I did not 
husband because he was in 
Henriette asserts. ‘“‘I 


Henriette 
grey tinge of 
hair 


attractive, von 
the 


close-cropped as a 


member, 
3aldur von Schirach, most of the 


who 
his 
may be others to 
my 
trouble,”’ 


desert 
was a ‘widow’ 
of the Nazi regime years before Span 
dau because Baldur was married to the 
Nazis and his Hitler Youth.”’ 

She evidently felt that 
to defend As she spoke she 
became more excited as she recalled the 
her 


she needed 


herself 


relationship between herself and 
husband and her disappointments 

*Baldur lives the life of a Tibetan 
monk and that is how he thinks 
of himself It began after his 
imprisonment in Nuremberg in 1945, 
and it precipitated the divorce. Not 
Nu 


not in 


now 


soon 


once during my visits to him in 


remberg Prison, and certainly 


any of the letters I received from him 
until I divorced him, did he ever ask, 
‘How do you and the children live?’ 


To find the money in order to smuggle 
a bottle of schnapps into his cell at 


Nuremberg I had to sell something 
When my boys needed boots, my 
treasured collection of baby clothes 


went to the farmers who bought them 
I sold bottles of Coca-Cola in the 
streets to little or worked as 
My husband 
could only acknowledge my struggle by 
out-of-this-world 


earn a 
an usherette in a cinema 


sending me idealistic 
poems, and I couldn’t feed my children 
with his poems 


“Baldur would never face facts. We 
argued constantly about this His 
sister Rosalinde was brought up in 


Britain and America and is a complete 
Anglophile Baldur himself 
rally likes the Anglo-Saxons because he 
is himself of 


ilso natu 
American extraction, yet 
he burned his boats frequently and in 
most extraordinary 

“On 
listening to a 


ways 
occasion in 1943 | was 
BBC broadcast to 
that he had 


speec h at a 


one 
(yer 
heard made a 
particularly silly Vienna 
rally, full of hatred against the British 
I telephoned him from Munich at once 
and said, ‘What the devil do you think 


many and 


you are doing and saying with the war 
it such a dangerous stage?’ 

‘He became furious and, cursing me 
said, warningly, ‘Keep your mouth 


shut. even for Frau von Schivrach there 
is a concentration camp.’ 

*T know that the 
victim of his upbringing,’’ she says in 
“and that at the 
trial he really 
He always 
said that German youth could not be 
blamed Auschwitz the 
barities of other concentration camps, 


my husband was 


extenuation time ot 
itis 
to make 


irrest and wanted 


amends. has 


for and bar- 
but because my husband was an idéal- 
istic ostrich who could the 
truth about himself or others he cannot 
escape his share of the guilt.” 


never face 


Today, Henriette von Schirach works 
under an 
woman for 


assumed name as a sales 
French films distributed in 
Germany In addition she is the assis- 
tant editor of a magazine 
and helps to produce television films 
Although her children, Angelica (nine 
teen), Klaus (eighteen), Robert 
teen) and Richard (ten) are wards of 
court, looks after them with the 
help of her brother 

Since Von Schirach entered Spandau 
he and his have in 


television 


(four 


she 


sister Rosalinde 
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herited a large American family for- 
tune, but he has categorically refused 
to assign any of his share to Henriette 
His sister Rosalinde and his brother- 
in-law Hoffmann help with some of the 
expense of bringing up the Von Schi 
rach children. Henriette recently raised 
thirty thousand marks by disposing of 
a Van Gogh. 

Throughout our conversation Hen 
riette von Schirach made no attempt 
to defend her own association with the 
march of Nazism. “I am not entitled 
to any sympathy,” 
responsible for my own mistakes and 
in the end I finished in the 
crawling for a living, while Baldur, in 
Spandau, kept his head in the clouds 
at a safe distance from reality.’ 


she said. “I was 


gutter 


FOR TWENTY-FOUR desperate days 
during the month of May 1945, a sil 
ver-haired sharp-featured woman was 


the First Lady of what was left of 
Hitler’s Reich Frau Inge Doenitz, 
wife of Grand Admiral Kar! Doenitz, 


has never forgotten the experience and 
she lives and waits for the time when 
husband —the with 
the shortest sentence and biggest hopes 
in Spandau 
“his rightful place at 


she and her man 


as she Says, 


head of the 


will assume, 
the 
state.”’ 

Frau Doenitz has a three-room apart 
ment near Hamburg. Dominating the 
few the 
impression, 


pictures in living room is a 


naval artist’s 
1941, of her husband’s massive U-boat 


arawn in 


pens under construction at Laurient 
On the Saturday we met, Frau 
Doenitz off duty from her work 
nursing sister at the Hamburg 
Rautenberg Hospital, declared by the 
German government some time 


was 


as a 


ago to 
be a centre of neo-Fascist activity. She 


lives on her salary as a nurse plus a 


state pension granted to her as a naval 


‘“‘widow.”’ 


Dachau Wasn’t Comfortable 


She had exchanged her hospital uni 


form for a plain but elegant woolen 
dress She is tall and thin and her 
hair is worn in a bun She is dis 


ciplined from head to toe and has a 
command over herself to be expected 
from the daughter of a family of four 
generations of professional soldiers 
Both her sons were killed in action 
Peter, early in the war, and Klaus, who 
was drowned in an E-boat action. Only 
her daughter Ursula, married to for 


mer U-boat commander Gunter Hess 
ler, survives. 

“At the Nuremberg Tribunal, my 
husband learned about many terrible 
things which he was not aware of 
before,”’ she said. “He knew nothing 
of concentration camps, and nor did 
1, although admittedly, | had heard 


of Dachau and other such places, and 
that it 
in any of them 

‘When I occasionally 
question of concentration camps to my 
husband he reply, ‘A lady in 
your position should not associate het 
self with rumors.’ ’ 

Doenitz was apparently much mort 


wasn't very comfortable to be 
mentioned the 


would 


wit 


that 


informed on the subject than his 


was aware of It is undeniablk 
mention 
labor 


but on 


not only had Doenitz made 


of the use of concentration-camp 
it Hitler’s 
om 


naval conferences 


had 
Fuhrer for the 


whose specialized 


occasion made 
the 
prisoner 


nical skill was required 


person al 
request to release 
of a tech 

Frau Doenitz’ conversation switched 
suddenly from the uncomfortable past 
to more pleasant thoughts of the future 

“We might move in with my daugh 
ter-in-law,”’ she volunteered, and then 
with a slight smile, “‘but the day may 
come when demands will be made on 


my husband If Heuss, the present 
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head of the German State, were to dis 
influential people might decide to ask 
my husband to take over. Knowing 
his sense of duty, which is not prompted 
by vanity, as some appear to think, he 
would accept.” 

Frau Doenitz paused and the 
sign of tension was the way she gripped 
the cigarette holder in her hand. “‘My 
husband has the right to hold the first 
position in the land for two reasons 


only 


Firstly, because he was responsible for 
saving two and a half million Germans 
who able to from the 
Russians during the time he was Head 
of State and played for their safety by 
Secondly, be 
cause he was nominated in Hitler’s will 


were escape 


delaying the armistice 


as his successor.”’ 

“‘Are you suggesting’in all seriousness 
that your husband is entitled to inherit | 
a right from a regime that had no powe1 
to confer it, is no longer in office, and 
wholly discredited?”’ | asked 

She rapped back coldly and pre 
cisely: “Hitler was made Chancellor 
when Hindenburg was President. The 


Reichstag then voted him absolute 
power for four years, during which 
time Hindenburg died, and. Hitler, 


using his rightful authority, combined 
the positions of President and Reichs 
Chancellor into that of Staatsoberhaupt 
or Fuhrer 

“Hitler threw out the old constitu 


tion, and in its place established his 


own, by which, among other things, 
he gave himself the right to appoint 
his successor This right is now a 


German law 

I replied that a law established by 
such a regime and in such a way could 
be disposed of without any difficulty 
Frau Doenitz 
something, but then the cigarette holder 


seemed about to Say 
was lowered, and she replied quietly 
“Mind you, my husband will not try 
to insist on this right, but would always 
be ready to take the wheel if the people 


desired it 


ON A BEDROOM WALL ina tumbk 


down house high above the ruins cf 
Heidelberg Castle 1 saw strange 
pencil drawing in a simple wooden 
frame. The drawing, little more than 
i miniature, depicts a lonely woman 
in a black shawl seated beneath two 
massive broken Grecian pillars, the 


ruins of some lost architect. ‘Towering 


in the background are a range of 
mountains 

In the right-hand corner of the 
drawing are the initials A. S.--the 
initials of Albert Speer, Hitler’s favor 
ite architect and Minister of Produc 


to his 


the Spandau authorities as 


tion. The drawing was released 
family by 
i special privilege 

To Speer’s family it brought a mes 
sage of deep significance. The woman 
in the drawing is Speer’s mother, “‘wid 
owed"’ and in mourning for her lost 
son. She is surrounded by ruins —his 
ambitions and hopes. The mountai: 
symbolize Speer’s dream of freedom 

I stood in the bedroom gazing at this 
drawing with Speer’s wife Margarete 
Until May last year, 
into a brand-new apartment house in 
the town of Heidelberg itself, the Spee: 
family, Frau Speer and her six children 


lived for years in an overcrowded out 


when they moved 


house in the grounds of her father-ir 
law’s estate 

In spite of her big family, Margaret« 
Speer managed to look smart and pre 


sentable in a simple white pleated 
blouse, long-sleeved beige cardigan 


and plain grey skirt, and she had 
the figure to fill them. Her hair was 
cut short into a neat back roll 

There are four Speer boys and tvo 


| girls Eighteen-year-old cello-playing 
Albert wants to be an architect like 


his father and grandfathe1 He is at 
present apprenticed to a carpenter. His 
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father directs his son’s career in letters 
from Spandau “T agree, Albert, to 
your taking carpentry lessons as part 
architect on 
you work for 
This is neces 


give 


of your training as an 
that later on 
1 time as a bricklayer 
you cannot 
without 
the trades, otherwise you feel stupid 
and a decent fellow 
little bit of a fraud 
Fritz, at fifteen, is 


condition 


sary because ever 


orders on a site 
would even feel a 


scientist of 
hemistry 


the 


Natural science, 
physics and geometry are his specialty 
writes his father 


the family 


As for you, Fritz,” 


command of 





from Spandau, 


as you are now, [ 


“when | was as young 


was a little 


irresponsible, and disinclined to work 


at school. 


Sometimes 


I was bad- 


tempered, which I now know was due 
to the natural growing pains of a bo. 

I know all about those complexes which 
often plague a boy, but they disappear 


as you grow older. 
know all this, I 
help you now. 


And, 
would dearly 
I took to rowing and 


because | 


like to 


thereby got rid of all harmful tenden 


cies. I suggest you do the same.” 
“Then there is the shy one, Mar 
garet, whom you saw when you ar 





rived,”’ said Frau Speer, counting her 


brood to me. ‘“‘Margaret is fourteen 
and Arnold—-he is a year younger 
comes next. As far as school 


concerned, he is the black sheep of 


the family. Ernest, the youngest, 
nine, then there’s my eldest, Hilde 


“My husband lives only for his 
children now, but we have never 
allowed any of them to visit him 
Spandau. I am against it. They would 
get a wrong impression of a father of 
whom they knew very little before 
because he was away so much during 
the war 
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“TIT don’t want to argue the rights 
and wrongs of my husband’s case. He 
was tried at Nuremberg because he 
used foreign slave labor, although I do 
say he was not the one who actually 
employed them. But don’t you think 
he has already paid a big enough price 
with eight years of his life?’’ asked his 


wife. 

Then, abruptly, Margarete Speer 
dropped the subject. She knows her 
husband is one of the few Nazi wai 
criminals who admit their mistakes 


and the wrongs they have committed 
against humanity 

“The early years of our marriage were 
great fun,”’ she reminisced. 
the sun appeared, in March or April, off 
we would go with skis and rucksack 
traveling through the Alps from one 
Alpine Union hut to another, keeping 
wherever possible to the heights and 
not going down the 
remember how cross Albert was when 


**“As soon as 


into valleys I 
despite his physique, he could not make 
few lofty 
Albert liked getting what he wanted 


the last meters of a peak 


“Driving was my husband’s greatest 


joy. We always had a two-seater sports 
car and I was the spare driver. Albert 
never lost this enthusiasm and wher 


he became Minister of Production he 


even learned to drive a tank 

‘“‘Rowing, flying a plane, and rugby 
were his other favorite pastimes, but 
our beautiful carefree days were gone 
ifter a few years, sacrificed fo 
career.’ 


Once There Was A Swimming Pool 


Margarete Speer changed the subject 
It was about her daughter 
Hilde, she 


Last summer Hilde changed 


once more 
seventeen- year-old wanted 
to talk 
her home in Heidelberg for another in 
Hastings-on-Hudson, New York. She 
the American Board of 
Re-education of the U. S. Information 
Services in Germany as one 


was chosen by 


of a number 
months at 


f pupils to spend twelve 


in American school learning the demo 


cratic way of life. The identity of her 
father was an official secret and she 
lived with a Dr. Richard Day, a chil 
dren’s doctor and psychologist 

Hilde shares the Day family’s 


ittends the local school wit! 
Day’s three daughters, and is a 


lar speaker at 


home life, 
regu 
youth dis 
The only people in the 


international 
cussion groups 
locality her background ars 
Day and his wife 

Albert 
Berlin home had extensive gardens and 
During h 
irchitect he 
Since he 
inherited 
wealth from his mother 


iware ot! 


Speer was a rich man—h 
a swimming pool 


is Hitler’s 


fortune in 


S years 
invested 

share Ss Was sen 
considerable 
From all this 


ibout 


tenced he has 


illowed i hundred 


ind ten dollars 


Frau Speer 1S 


month 


I MET ERIKA 


wife of the 


RAEDER 
Admiral 
ind is condemned for lift 


second 


Grand who built 


Hitler’s navy 


it the Hanover airport and we drov: 
off to her home in Lippstadt, West 
phalia, a three hours’ journey along the 
1utobahn. On the way I realized how 
Frau Raeder can hate With every 
word this tall pallid faced woman 
in her mid-sixties, and still wearing 
mourning for her thirty-year-old son 
Hans, pours out unqualified bitterness 
It was anathema to her when Hitler 
replaced her husband as C.-in-C. of 


Germany’s navy with the 
Doenitz Her country’s defeat was 
yet another blow, and, in 1946. 
vanished from Berlin; with her husband 
she was flown to Moscow 

The Russians returned her 


“new boy’ 


she 


husband 


to Germany to stand trial at Nurem 
berg, but for four years she herself 
remained a prisoner behind the Iron 
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interrogated all the time, and finally 
released without explanation.” 

She left Sachsenhausen, a former 
Nazi death prison, exactly four years ; . ; 
to the day she and her husband were there Ss copper in Cana da 5 future 
captured by Russian troops when their 
home near Berlin was overrun 

“On my release, ny orders were to 
stay in the Soviet zone, not to speak 
to others about the Russians, and to 
live in the Potsdam district.’” But at 
the first opportunity, wearing a pair 
of men’s shoes and carrying a small 
rucksack, she took a train into the 
American sector of Berlin. 

‘I never belonged to the Nazi Party 
ind yet I was punished,”’ she added 
bitterly. 

Everything Erika Raeder said was 
colored with venom: 

“The International Court of Nurem 
berg had no legal right of existence and 


no legal powers. The accused never 
had a chance to produce any evidence 
or witnesses for their defense who might 
have helped them. 

‘We Germans always did everything 
to save crews of ships torpedoed by 
U-boats. One U-boat towed a ship 
wrecked crew all the way across the 
Atlantic to the Spanish coast.”’ (She 
omitted to mention it was the crew of 
inother U-boat sunk by us.) 

“British inhumanity in the conduct 
of the war was shown in many ways, 
including the use of U-boat traps.” 
Apparently we should have left them 
to destroy our shipping unmolested. ) 

When we reached her modern apart- 
ment house she spoke acidly of the 
conditions at Spandau and said she 


On Toronto's famous Yonge Street 





thought relatives should be granted 


fr  ieeioial : m= some 90,000 people ride the surface 
ree air travel to the prison mig 

And then, amid the Goebbels-style cars each day Ac rush hours, the narrow 
outpourings of this embittered woman 
came: “In Churchill’s book, The Gath- 
ering Storm, he admitted his intention the route. But that will soon be over. A new 
to invade Norway was only forestalled $60,000,000 subway will cut running time to 


by Germany Yet the invasion of To ronto 5: 17 minutes—save citizens a stag; 


artery 1s jammed with traffic. It takes 


+7 minutes to go from end to end of 


ering 
neutral Norway was a charge on which | Z 936,000,000 minutes of trax 


nv husband was convicted at Nu- goes 


emberg 





‘The reason why the British detest | Anaconda is naturally proud of t 
is, and my husband in particular, is underground played by copper and its alloys in 
because his brave little ships Scharn- For here is another instance where t 
worst and Gneisenau and the tiny were chosen because of long life plus 
German navy made the British look | to defy rust, and withstand corrosion 
silly and proved themselves better | proves again the wide versatility of Copp 


fighters. There is no doubt that the 


It adds another page to the record of 


little German navy was much better 
than the great British navy 


Anaconda, long recognized as Canada’s 
main supplier of ¢ opper, Brass 


and Bronze fnaconda American 
j 


Of all the members of the Spandau 
Club, Frau Raeder was the most 
talkative and its worst propagandist Brass Limited, Main Office and 


Like Inge Doenitz, she receives a Plant, New Toronto. Ontario 
widow’s”’ pension and is also al- | Montreal Office: 9% 


lowed to draw a percentage of her Dominion Sanare Bid 
husband’s considerable bank assets. 


WINIFRED VON MACKENSEN, 
daughter of an ambassador and the 


wife of one, is the diplomatic brains FIRST in Canada 


of the Spandau Club. If the prisoners 
ire ever released before their time, they for Copper, Brass and Bronze 


will most certainly owe their freedom 
to this forty-nine-year-old London-born 
woman. Since the death of her hus- 
band in 1949, her only interests are 
her father, Baron von Neurath, her 
mother, and the remains of the family 
estate in Wiirttemberg, where Queen 
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Mary spent her girlhood years. 

In spite of her crown of white hair, 
wavy and silken, Baroness Von Neu- 
rath’s skin is smooth and firm. In a 
billowing dress, all blue and white, and 
wearing a straw hat that shades her 
face from the sun, she is no less grace- 
ful than when, as she often did, she 
attended the garden parties at Buck- 
ingham Palace. 

With the seventy-nine-year-old Bar- 
oness, we took tea in her private draw- 
ing-room, a room that belongs to the 
long-forgotten past. Everywhere, on 
the papered walls, the old oak 
writing desk, on occasional tables, are 
photographs, miniatures and paintings 
of branches of the Von Neurath family 
tree. 

The Baroness served, and I could not 
but think how strikingly she resembled 
her girlhood friend, the late Queen 
Mary. Her conversation, in perfect 
English only occasionally halted by a 
difficult phrase which found easier voice 
in German, was tea-table conversation 
of bygone days in England; of parties 
and the activities of the various diplo- 
corps in London; of the Von 
estate, but not a word of 


on 


matic 
Neurath 
Spandau. 

Only when we had finished and the 


Baroness, seated for a moment at her 
desk, picked up her husband’s last 
letter from prison and began to read 


it deliberately, and firmly, did emotion 
intrude. Then, suddenly, as if remem- 
bering she was the wife of a diplomat, 
she recovered herself and finished what 
folded the 


creases, and 


she was reading, carefully 
letter into its 
slipped it back into its envelope 

‘It would be nice if he could 
here with me,”’ She 
got up and I took my leave. As the 
door closed behind us, Frau von Mack- 


original 
die 
she said quietly 
ensen said, ‘We diplomats always learn 


to control our emotions.”’ 


Hanging Would Be Better 


As we started to descend’ the stair- 
case the old world of Baron von 
Neurath, Protector of johemia and 


Moravia, butted in with the pointed 
horns of a stag mounted on wood, and 
“Shot, November 1940, in 
Moravia, where thousands 


inscribed, 
Moravia” 
of men and 
died in concentration camps. 


women were also shot or 

‘It would have been better for my 
father,”’ Frau von Mackensen said, “‘to 
have been hanged at Nuremberg than 
as he does in Spandau. I am 
his daughter, I love him and I can say 
that knowing it to be true 


“T make no for 


to live 


defense him He 


made a mistake and has been tried and 
found guilty and one doesn’t argue 
ibout it,’’ she says tut he is so old 
ind sick, that even had he once been 


longer do any 
return 


dangerous, he can no 


harm If he were allowed to 


a member of any party and that is 
officially admitted. He is a German.” 
The Von Neuraths are another Span- 
dau family to believe in telepathy. 
Often the Baroness will tell her daugh- 
ter she knows the Baron had a bad 
heart attack during the night, and it 
is always confirmed in the next letter 
from him. And Frau Mackensen 
walking in the garden sometimes, feels 
her father to be near. “A few days 
later he and mentions a par 
ticular tree I was looking at that day 
Although both Von Neurath and his 
wife were always wealthy —her fortune, 
like Von Schirach’s, came from Ameri- 
can family sources—-the family’s main 
cash income is Winifred von Macken- 


von 


writes 


sen’s pension as the widow of an ambas 
sador. will” 
was found in the family archives that 
enabled Frau von Mackensen to prove 
her mother’s right to regain half of the 
Von Neurath estate. Hitler once made 
Von Neurath an outright gift of about 
a hundred thousand dollars but this 
money still lies in a Wiirttemberg bank 


In 1951, however, a “‘lost 


TO TELL THE STORY of 


Funk, the final member of the Span 


Luise 


dau Club, let us travel with her on 
her monthly pilgrimage to visit her 


From her guest house retreat 
flies to Berlin, 


husband 
in Bavaria she usually 
sometimes via Munich and sometimes 
Dusseldorf. “T don’t the 
Russians to be certain of the route each 
time,”’ explains Frau Funk They 
don’t like the Funks and they may take 
it into their heads to attack my plane.” 

At Templehof Aerodrome, Berlin, a 


Via want 


waiting car takes her to the Hotel 
West-Pension, Kurfurstendam, in the 
British sector. This hotel, favorite 
Berlin home of Unity Mitford in the 
days when she was smitten by Hitler 
is also popular with Spandau wives 


whenever they visit their husbands 
As she ope ned the door of her 
bedroom, Luise Funk looked for the 


large bunch of flowers she knew would 


be on the dressing table There is 
always a bouquet of pink carnations 
awaiting her there, on the express 
orders of her husband and provided 


Rechenberg, former col 


Funk’s in 


by Hans 


league of the Economics 


Ministry 


Frau Funk immediately crosses to 
the telephone beside her bed and asks 
for a number, the secret number of 
Spandau Prison. Within a few seconds 
there is a click at the other end of the 
line and she announces herself. adding. 
‘l am now in Berlin.’ 

“Ring again later the answer 

In another three hours’ time Luise 
Funk makes the second call ind she 
is told, “At eleven o’clock tomorrow 
morning.” It is in this way that a 
visit to the prison is finally fixed. The 


routine is always the same 


It is the practice not to 


illow more 





here, to his home, he could be placed’ than two of the prisoners to receive 

under some form of restraint visits on the same day On the eve 

“His only wish is to be able to die of a visiting day all is excitement and 

in his home and to be near the wife this mood of expectancy and tension 

to whom he has been married for communicates itself to the other pris- 

fifty-two vears. My father was never oners as well. When the medical officer 
A AN’'S 








“| told you we should have brought the children 
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This is Britain... 





without any 
develops a 


j Neurath just 


alone along 








their daily 
a pending visit into the visitors’ room next door. 
difficulty. Von Schirach shadowing everything and splitting the 
migraine headache and room into two was the high partition 
sedative; old Von _ of single close-wire mesh. 


sees them for 
he can “diagnose’”’ 


desires a strong 
asks for “‘something that used to be double until 
will make me sleep 
night,’’ and the 
and Funk. Only Doenitz and Raeder, 


At 10.30 on the morning of her visit 
Luise Funk and Hans Rechenberg left 
their hotel in a hired car, which twenty- of the visitor to enable officials to watch 
five minutes later drew up outside Span every Close to 
got out and walked her left sat Darbois, while 


stone pathway to the was the Russian director 


dau. Frau Funk 


main entrance of 
the wooden signs, 
“Warning -Danger 


a little better to- to modify the barrier to 


same goes for Speer view on each side and thus give 
and visitor a better look at e 


expression and signal. 


examination where, after a brief delay, she was taken 


Over 


This mesh 
was decided 
improve the 
prisoner 
ach other 


steeped in service discipline, are able, Frau Funk sat down on wooden 
almost invariably, to dispense with stool in front of a long facing 
sedatives. Hess never sees any visitors the wire partition. The stool had been 


placed where it was so that a powerful 
spotlight could be directed on the face 


on her right 
There were 
the prison and past two stenographers, one each side of the 
“No Entrance”’ and wire, ready to take down full note 


Do not approach of the conversation. Leaning against 


this fence Guards have orders to’ the wall behind her were British 
shoot. By Order.”’ She reached the and American directors. 
massive iron-studded gate and knocked 
d nd ‘hy - / Immediately a guard peered through a Uproar In The Visitors’ Room 
SAL | SO TS , 78: small window : asked: 
“Are you Frau Funk?” As Frau Funk waited Russiar 
(fess than two hours away) She replied that she was and then stenographer smiled suddenly and said 
a small door opened in the gate and _ in easy German, “‘ Noch nicht lig mit 
she stepped through. Waiting for her Sontagskleide’’ (‘‘He’s not ready 
Britain is your holiday land, whatever and hurry. For Britain has | on the inside was round-faced paunchy with his Sunday clothes” 
your holiday taste You may wander overvthine ...cnd evenythinn Spt yeaa ae | Monsieur Darbois, the French director A few moments later room 
through the fascinating city of in Ana whesver vou ne: of the prison, who escorted her to the second door on the other of the 
Canterbury. fasnoes for ita Pilarhne. ia whenever vou so. you'll And CE ali | guardroom, where she began to fill in wire opened, and balding little Walther 
magnificent cathedral and for other aii ee hk holiday al el a the visitors’ book. While Frau Funk Funk shuffled nervously ahead of 
sshishnatie healicliiiaes aibilh din Bk. fammiauiieinde ats & sith hk ket a neice alae was thus engaged the contents of her 2 guard to seat himeelf stool 
alt ae nt SS 3 ; : I a a eeg large black handbag were emptied on- opposite his wife. Both of t 1 placed 
leg yve...and the same agent write for literature and all to a desk for examination The bag their hands on the table then 
day v1 Port townofRyein — inform The British Travel itself also came under observation and and the visit began 
Su where Smugglers thrived inthe Association (Dept. MM7), 90 Adelaide so, too, did the coat which the visitor The prisoner opened the convers: 
olden days. You can do all this in one day Street Toronto, Ontario. had brought her When the tion as he always does with, “Now | 
guards were satisfied the possessions am happy again because I car you 
fot . were placed in a cupboard until the and then enquired if his wife had had 
a holiday of coral visit was over. a good trip As a former journalist 
In the company of Darbois and an Funk once was able to turn good 
Ci armed guard Lui Funk stepped out phrase, but he finds it remely 
OC lo THAI of the room and made her way up a_ difficult to talk easily in visiting 
flight of stairs to the conference room room Politics, prison ine ind 
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world events are subjects that must 
not be mentioned, and so he chatters 
mainly about his illnesses and his wife’s 
clothes. On this occasion he saw that 
she was wearing a new outfit. 

“Stand up so that I can see your 
new suit,’ he said. She did so and 
then he commanded, ‘““Turn round and 
let me see how it looks from the back.” 
Frau Funk obliged. 

“Did you buy it at the fashion salon 
where you used to shop?’ He was 
pleased when his wife nodded, knowing 
it to be a very expensive place 

Luise Funk, never at a loss for con- 
versation, talked about their friends, 
the farm tenants, and anything and 
everything she could think of. Then, 
driven by some impulse, she suddenly 
said, “I wish I could touch you.” 

As if moved by the same thought 
both tried to push their little fingers 
through the mesh. At once the Russian 
director sprang from his stool and began 
to shout and storm at this breach of 
the reguiations. Man and wife shrank 
back in terror at this outburst, but the 
other directors intervened on their be- 
half and the conversation began again 
Funk started to talk about his opera- 
tion, nervously twisting a handkerchief 
throughout the interview, as always. 

“Don’t put that on 
Russian director ordered the stenog- 


record,” the 


raphers. 
“Are they still shining lights in your 
enquired Frau Funk 
As the prisoner nodded and said, “I 
with three 
handkerchiefs,” the Russian director 
igain interrupted angrily. 
“Such talk is forbidden here! Not 
Not here!” 
reprimand 


py 
eyes 


have to cover my eyes 


here! 
Funk 
usually as timid as a rabbit, into an 
outburst of uncontrollable fury. Yell- 
ing and cursing he jumped up from his 
seat “Is it a crime to speak? Is it 


This galvanized 


a crime?” he shouted at the top of his 
voice, raging and cursing at everyone 

His wife, terrified at the possible 
consequence of such behavior, suddenly 
sagged as if about to collapse, and the 
British and American directors, aware 
of her weak heart, hurried forward to 
prevent her from falling She was 
carried out of the room, propped up 
on a sofa in the adjoining room and 
given a drink of water. Not until she 
had rested and was judged to have 
recovered from the slight heart attack 
was she allowed to return and assured 
that the time lost by the incident would 
not be counted. 

Walther Funk was led in once more 
Contrite, and wringing his hands, he 
apologized to his wife and explained, 
“It is because my nerves are frayed 
by the amount of drugs I have to take.”’ 

The talk went on until the French 
director glanced at his watch, rapped 
‘Noch drei 
Minuten’’--only three minutes to go. 
When the time signal was at last given, 


on the table, called out, 


man and wife stood up, threw each 
Funk 
walked out of the room and the half 
hour visit was over 


other a kiss and then Luise 


At the first opportunity the six who 
receive visitors talk excitedly together, 
but at night comes the reaction, often 
fearful 
than ever, something powerful enough 


Then they need opiates more 


to dull frayed nerves and erase the 
memory of a lost world that once knew 
their ambitions—-and their cruelty to 
humanity 

Walther Funk remembers the indict 
ments and verdicts of Nuremberg in 
his own special way, for, whenever his 
wife leaves the main gate of Spandau 
after a visit, she is presented by the 
faithful Rechenberg 
bunch of carnations from her hus 
band. They are dark red 
of a future destroyed by the past — 


with a second 


in memory 
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An occasion for celebrating! 


and character traditionally Labatt’s 
But remember —at any time, just 


After auch willing work. you deserve 
a celebration with lighter, smoother 
AnniversaryAle. It'sbrewed especially 
for occasions like this, with a lightness 
that will make tomorrow as happy as 
today, combined with all the body 


*The swing is DEFINITELY to Labatt’s 


. 


feeling thirsty is enough occasion for 
a bottle, or better still a case, of 
lighter, smoother Anniversary Ale. 
John Labatt Limited. 








The Happiest Couple 
In Show Business 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21 


dancers. Blanche first got the idea 
when she was seven years old 
“Nobody knows what made me do 
it,’ she says, ““‘but I remember pester- 
ing my mother until finally she took me 
to a neighborhood teacher She was 
But Blanche 
didn’t get over it and when she was nine 
her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Hedly Har 


ris, had a conference in the living room 


sure | would get over it 


of their modest home on Jones Avenue, 
Toronto “Tt looks as though this is 
Harris 


a“ suppose we should get 


more than a craze,”’ said Mrs 
uncertainly 
her a good teacher.”’ “I suppose we 
should,’’ agreed Mr. Harris 

Blanche then began to take dancing 


lessons from Virginia Virge and to 
study piano, elocution and singing with 
Harold Rich, whose fathe: trained 


Beatrice Lillie Blanche’s mother re 
fused to allow her to rehearse on Sun- 
days or wear short costumes until one 
day Rich tackled her “If Blanche is 
going to get anywhere in this business 
she’ll Aave to rehearse on Sunday,”’ he 
declared. ‘‘What’s more, she can’t go 


on wearing costumes down to he 
knees.” 

“1 knew it was over Mrs. Harri 
recalls ‘Blanche was going to be a 
dancer and there was nothing I could 
do to prevent ie? 

A similar struggle was taking place 
i few blocks away on Riverdale Avenue 
in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin 
Lund. One day Mrs 
exasperation to her eight-year-old son 
“All right,’ she said “Here's fifty 
cents. Take a dancing lesson and stop 
bothering me.”’ 


igain-——and he never 


Lund turned in 


He never bothered her 
stopped dancing 

Alan and Blanche were eleven when 
they met A called 
Thumbs Up starring Eddie Dowling 


musical show 
was about to open in Toronto and the 
producers announced that ten local 
dancers would be hired Mrs. Harris 
with Blanche and Mrs. Lund with Alan 
were among some five thousand moth 
ers and children who fought their way 
into the Royal Alexandra Theatre for 
trials. Alan and Blanche were selected 
I'wo years later they met again at 
semi-professional show in Sarnia. When 
Alan saw Blanche dance he knew he 
wanted her fora partner. ““The instant 
he asked me | said yes,’ Blanche re 
calls. 

Their first professional engagement 
stand at the King 
Edward Hotel in Toronto, a date made 


was a one-night 


for Alan: before he acquired a partner 
Loyally he telephoned Wiiliam Haw 
kins, the banquet booking agent who 
had hired him. “I have a partner,”’ he 
announced. “IT never go anywhere 
without her.’’ Instead of two dancers 
Hawkins found himself saddled with 
four parents, a dancing teacher, a pian 
ist and two children so frightened their 
lips trembled. 
again. 

Waldo Holden, manager of the old 
Silver Slipper in Toronto, had no ob- 
jection to children or parents. He hired 
Blanche and Alan (‘“‘“Not because we 


were good but because we were cheap,” 


He never engaged them 


says Alan), to give two shows a night 
to a handful of indifferent patrons and 
handsomely provided a cot for Mr 
Harris to sleep on while he waited to 
chauffeur the 
table for Mrs 
their 


dancers home, and a 

Harris so she could 
supervise homework between 
shows 

They were fifteen and through with 
school when they named themselves 
Lee and Sandra, took to wearing slinky 
costumes and involved their families in 
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a domestic crisis One June night in 
1940 an Ottawa agent telephoned the 
Harris home inviting Lee and Sandra 
to appear for one week at the Glenlea 
Country Club An out-of-town trip 
appalled their parents but they finally 
relented. 

All members of families es 
corted them to the train. “‘You’d think 
Alan, wearing his 


both 


we were children,” 
first fedora, complained bitterly The 
club’s manager, Ralph Maybee, had 
arranged to meet them in Ottawa. But 


when they arrived there was no sign of 


Maybee. The station emptied leaving 
only one man who approached then 
finally “Surely you’re not Lee and 
Sandra?” he said. His voice was limp 
deflated. After an awkward silence he 
sighed. ‘‘Well, I suppose you might 
well come along to the club 


Mavbee’s probity was suitably r 


warded Lee and Sandra were a sen 
sation and at his insistence remained 
fo three WeeK Che y might have 


staved even longer but for the mte! 


TO ADC AALAA TDM 
rik’ eae 

All waitresses sprout bDuftert 
On crocheted kerchiefs; private 
And news reporters wouldnt da 
To go trench-coatiess anywhere 
The population in its teer 
Is clad exclusively in jean 
There's bankers grey, the ergy b ‘ 


And movie stars’ hand-tailored siack 
Sopranos covidnt fill their roles 
Without the help of filmy stoles 


Career-wise | have missed the boa 


But still feel I've a right to gloat 
For nondescript nonentities 
¢ + 


on weor 1atever they darn piease 


MARIE ANDREWS DAVIS 


vention of another agent who offered 
them a contract to appear at a Mont 
real night club. 

Again their parents protested. Aft« 
a series of family councils it w de 
cided the children could go to t 
wicked city when Mrs. Harris and M 
Lund decided to go to Montreal too 

It was raining the night they arr d 


at the club where their children w 
performing and the entrance did not 
look inviting. Neither did one of the 
patrons who, at the moment of their 
arrival, landed sprawling on the side 
walk ’ 
the vigorous boot of a muscle-bound 
“Oh Mrs. Harris,” 

The manager, warned that 


helped on his drunken way by 


bouncer breathed 


Mrs. Lund 


the mothers of his dancers were arriv 
ing, Was expansive and cordial Have 
a beer?’ he shouted above the noise 


“Oh Mrs. Harris,” breathed Mrs. Lund 
Just then a fight broke out in one cor 
ner of the room and an empty bottk 
whizzed through the blue air Ol 
Mrs. Harris,’ breathed Mrs 
‘Our poor children.” 


' . 
Luna 


“You’re quitting,”’ announced Mr 
Harris when the show was over. Sh 
held up her hand to silence the protests 
“Either you quit or we stay,”’ she de 
clared The next morning, hand i: 


hand, Blanche and Alan told the club’s 
manager: “Our mothers have told us 
we have to quit.” He 
laughter. “Oh well,” 


roared wit! 
he said, “in a 
year or so I won't be able to afford 
your act anyway 

In less than a year his prediction had 
come true. Blanche and Alan moved 
to more orderly surroundings and regu 
lar inspection trips convinced 
mothers that the better Montreal nicht 
clubs wouldn't ruin their morals. There 
was a certain tight-lipped parental ob 


their 
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jection to the lie, ‘“‘we’re eighteen,” a 
line the sixteen-year-old 
sistently plugged because 
prohibited the employment of cabaret 
age 

It was during this period that they 
affecting, 


dancers con 
a city bylaw 
entertainers under that 
began to develop their indi 
v idual style-—an adaptation of classical 


ballet for the er floor. One night 


they decided to try out some new rou 
tines on the customers at the Chez 
Maurice. Blanche discarded her shorts 


and tap shoes and glided onto the floor 


in a frothy white ballet dress th red 


bows in her hair. In this costume she 
looked about twelve. When she came 
off the manager was seething ‘For 
God’s sake, get back into your tap 
routine,’’ he fumed. “‘One more appear 
ance in that get-up and the police will 
put me out of business.”’ 

The next time they tried to be orig 
inal they were appearing at the Club 
Esquire where their routine was ordi 
narily a snappy rhumba. The manager 
had no taste for the classical pas dé 
deux “Get back into your rhumba,’ 
he ordered, “‘the customers don’t like 
that fancy stuff and neither do |! 
“The trouble with you and your cus 
tomers,”” said Blanche icily, “is you 
just don’t appreciate art.’’ At the end 
of the week Lee and Sandra were un 
employed. “‘You must learn not to tell 
off the man who pays the salary,” said 
Alan patiently 

They were nearly seventeen before 
they succeeded in selling their idea of 


On the 


engaged 


vallet in a cabaret night they 


became informally the mana 


ger of the Samovar grudgingly allowed 
? 


them to introduce a ballet number 
called Deep Purple. Much to his sur 
prise the customers loved it Mrs 
Lund and Mrs. Harris, sipping festive 
glasses of ginger ale, exchanged looks 
of maternal satisfaction 

Che formal engagement came nearly 
two years later after Alan and Blanche 


had enlisted in the RCNVR. Meet the 
Navy, which opened in Toronto in 
September 1943, demonstrated to a 
surprised Canada that a bright licht of 
talent had been hiding under a bushel 


Not 
Navy’s happy 


the least 


surprises 


of national inferiority 
of Meet the 
were two eighteen-ye 
Chief Petty Officers 
Alan Lund, who bought a 
ring in Edmonton and 
Toronto on May 13, 1944 
October they 
Scotland 
After a tour of the RB 
Navy opened at 


dam ers 
Harris 


wedding 


ar old 
Blanche 
and 
were married itn 


The 
Greenock 


follow 
ing sailed for 


Isles Meet 


sh 


the Hi; 


Fe oe V 





drome 


1945 


the 


Theatre in London in 


[he enormous theatre was packed for 
every performance of its twelve-week 
run. On opening night Noel Coward 
rushed backstage offering the Lunds 
star billing in his forthcoming musical 
comedy, Sigh No More But they 
could not be released from the nas 

During that eventful evening Blanche 
and Alan held court in their cressing 
room for such celebrities a Vivien 
Leivh, Laurence Olivie Alf-ed Lunt 


Fontanne and Lady Cavendisi 


Adele Astaire 


*“*You are the only dancers 


Lynn 
before her mar 


who was 


I have 


ever seen who are like Freddy and me 
she said The next day six leading 
London agents asked to represent them, 
ind among the almost fulsome kudos 
in the newspapers was a sugge on by 
Beverley taxter, critic of the F ning 
Standard that, ‘““The Lunds be refused 
in exit visa if that is the only way to 
keep them in this country 
Before the run was over they had 
choreographed a leading musical com 
edy, Irene, for impresario Jack Hylton 
They had been presented to the King 
and Queen and they had signed a con 
tract to star in a musical comedy, High 
Time in the summer of 1946, on the 
ld 


wouid 


understanding that by then they 
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be demobilized and free to accept 
In May 1945, after VE-Day, Meet 
the ery pares to troops in Paris and 
Krussels then, in September, moved to 
Olde arte 


made in open trucks over bomb-scarred 


Germany. The journey was 


roads. On the way Blanche complained 
hat she had a headache During re 
hearsals at Oldenburg it was so severe 
she could scarcely sec Twice she 

umbled because, she explained to 


Alan, the floor seemed to be tilting and 
coming up to hit her. During the pet 
formance she fell. Alan carried her to 


their dressing room. Before the doctor 
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irrived she whispered incoherently “You have polio,” he replied 


about pains in her legs. The doctor “I thought it must be something like 
took her away on a stretcher and that that,”’ said Blanche “Everybody 


night he told Alan she had polio and 
might never walk again. 


looks so glum and you all wear masks 
when you come near me.” 


For several days she was delirious “Is that all you have to say?”’ asked 
ind in such agony that she could not the doctor 
endure the weight of a sheet on he! ““Yes,”’ said Blanche Then as an 
legs. ‘Then, when her fever subsided ifterthought she reached out and 
and her legs no longer hurt because patted the doctor’s hand “Don’t 
they were paralyzed, no one had the worry, doctor,”’ she said. “‘I’ll get bet 


courage to tell her what was the matter ter. You look after Alan.” 
One morning she insisted: ‘Doctor, | The Lunds were more 
must know what is the matter with 
me,’ she said. 


iffecting in 
tragedy than in happiness Nearly 
everybody in No. 16 Canadian General 
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Hospital at Oldenburg was plunged 
into the gloom that enveloped the cast 
of Meet the Navy. A padre used to 
come each morning to pray at Blanche’s 
bedside. Occasionally he mentioned 
the profusion of flowers placed in her 
room by anxious hospital orderlies 
From time to time he remarked that 
the flowers looked amiliar. One mort 

ing he said: ‘““Would you please tell the 
bovs I don’t mind them stealing the 
flowers from my chapel but I wish the 

would return the vases.” 

In October, after Meet the Navy had 
been ordered back to London, Blanche 
was transferred to No. 22 Canadiar 
General Hospital, in the south of En; 
land where she made a quick init 
recovery. In a few weeks she w 
speeding around the hospital corridor 
in a wheel chair and menacing the 
safety of the other patients. One day 
she asked the doctor when she could 
begin rehearsing her role for the film 
to be made in London of Meet the 
Navy. “If you are lucky and if you 
work hard you may be able to dance 
again,” he said gravely But it will bs 

long, long time 
be patient.”” She wept and refused 


You must learn t« 
listen when the doctor urged her t 
leave Alan and go home to Canada 
where she could get better treatment 
But Alan convinced her that this was 
wise so she left London alone in De 
cember 1945. “‘We were going to miss 
our contract for High Time. The bot 
tom seemed to have fallen out of 
everything,’’ she said 


An Astonishing Recovery 


At the DVA hospital in Toronto 
Blanche determinedly began an inten 
sive physiotherapy program For hour 
she lifted weights with her legs until 
they improved so that she could swim 
ride a bicycle and walk interminably 
on a little treadmill. Alan had written 
from London to say that their contract 
with Moss Empires, the produce rs ot 
High Time, had been extended for 
later production. Blanche meant to be 
ready for it although nobody believed 
it possible. She had another ambition 
Alan was due home and she was deter 
mined that when he first saw her she 
would be walking Nobody expected 
her to make it, but the day before he 
was due the doctor said she could stand 
up provided she wore flat-heeled shoes 
She wore high heels on the stormy 
morning in February 1946 when Ala 
came home and as he stepped throug! 


the passengers’ exit it Toronto 


} 


Union Station she took four sn 


steps toward him 
This triumph was followed by three 
months of continuous exercise and 


June the doctor said she could danc« 


for five minutes a day. By Septembe: 
igainst everybody's advice, the Lund 
were on their way to London to sta 

Piccadilly Hayride with the late Britis} 
comedian Sid Field When they lef 


Toronto Blanche was dancing for half 


in hour a day. In London she bega 
rehearsing for five hours a day and jus 
before the show opened she steppe: 
it up to « ight Even thoug! A d 


vised steps to make it easy for her s! 


cried every nigl fte rehearsals 
said Alan “T had to ree mysell 
rehearse.”” said Blanche ‘If Pice id 
Hayride was a failure I was ifraiad we 


would be finished as a dance tean 


Piccadilly Hayride was a Priegya -woscetit 
success and the critics air ips« 
dized over the Lunds Jack Hi 


usked them to do the choreography fo 
another of his musica] productions 
Together Again, starring Britain’s be 
loved Crazy Gang 
When Piccadilly Hayride « iosed afte 
seventeen-months run the Lunds 
came home for a rest In their lar 


guage this means no work—just eight 
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| hours a day practicing. They then pro- | 
| ceeded to acquire an American reputa 


tion by dancing in leading cabarets in 
the United States from New York to 
San Francisco and from Minneapolis to 
New Orleans. When they appeared at 
the Coconut Grove in Hollywood a 
representative of RKO studios offered 
them a one-picture contract They 
turned it down because they had al 
ready promised to go back to London 

Their third London appearance was 
in Fancy Free, starring British come 
dian Tommy Trinder Of this the 
News-Chronicle said: ‘So far as I am 
concerned the show should be called 


| 


Footloose and Fancy Free in honor of 
the Lunds for it begins when they come 
on stage and ends when they leave 

One night toward the end of this show’s 
nine-months run Blanche twisted her 
foot During the 
asked the stage doctor if she could 
finish the show. “‘Yes, if you can stand 
the pain,”’ he said “But tomorrow 
you must have it X-rayed.”’ The X-ray 
revealed that her foot was broken in 


intermission she 


three places 
‘Blanche 
ments,”’ said 


never gets trivial iil 
Alan, who danced the 
last seven weeks with a strange part 
ner. It was the first time he had danced 
with another girl in thirteen years 
Fear of illness is one worry Blanche 


|} and Alan share with all dance teams 


| show for the road is another 


The staggering cost of dressing the 
Dancers 


| at the top are usually paid about one 





thousand dollars a week but all those 
glittering zeros are not gold in the 
bank. At the end of a U.S. tour in 1950 
their income-tax accountant shook his 
head their 
profit and loss. “‘It hardly seems worth 
it,”’ he said 

For a tour of widely dispersed cities 


sadly over statement of 


they must pay their own traveling ex 
penses and their own living costs 

usually in the expensive hotel where 
their act is booked 
program of eight numbers and for each 


The y prepare 
of these Blanche must have an elabo 
rate gown costing about five hundred 
dollars Each 
panties at five dollars a pair 


gown has matching 
matching 
shoes at fifteen dollars a pair and head 
Her ward 
extra pair of 
shoes and four pair of elastic opera hose 
at six-fifty a pair Alan needs two 


evening suits at one hundred and fifty 


dresses at about two dollars 


robe also contains one 


dollars each The gowns must be dry 


cleaned every two weeks at a cost of 
three-fifty in Toronto or seven-fifty in 
New York plus air-express charges te 
the experts in either of these cities 
Before a tour is over replacements may 
be necessary Alan often wears out the 
knees of his trousers sliding on the 
floor 

The problem of raising a family is 
with ery few 


thanks to Mrs 
Harris their son Brian is not exactly 


one the Lunds share 
dance teams And 
problem Ever since Alan married 
Blanche “home” has 
parents and that’s the way he intends 
to keep it 


families built a joint house in suburban 


been with her 


Two years ago the two 
Toronto. Last summer the Lunds took 
Brian——and Mr. and Mrs. Harris 

with them when they went to England 
but, like most entertainers who aren't 
quite sure where they'll unload thei: 
trunks next season, they’re not certain 
what the future Right now 
they’d like to spend six months ir 
Canada and six months abroad But 


holds 


that will depend on how successful 
Blanche feels the 


life would be a good one for Brian 


future shows may be 


as well learn to like the 


“He might 


smell of grease paint and cleanin; 


fluid,’ she says Alan concurs ‘It 
isn’t every young man,”’ he grins, ““who 
gets rocked to sleep by i girl in six-fifty 


* 


elastic stockings.” 
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wonderful active dry yeast! 


If vou bake at home, find out the wonder- 
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dough! 
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single 
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Pp qr suger 
2 teaspoons salt 

4 tablespoons shortening 
Remove from heot and cool to lukeworm, 
In the meantime, measure into co large bow! 

Yq cup lukewarm water 

1 teasp gt lated sugar 
and stir until sugor is dissolved. Sprinkle with 
contents of 





1} envelope Fieischmonn’s Fast Rising 
Dry Yeast 
lef stand 10 minvtes, THEN stir well; stir in 
cooled milk mixture ond 
Yq cup lukewarm water 
Stir in 
3 cups once-sifted bread flour 
end beot until smooth ond elastic; work in 
3 cups more (abeut) once-sifted bread 
flour ‘ 
Turn out on lightly-floured board and kneod 
dough lightly until smooth and elastic. Ploce in 
@ greased bow! and greose top of dough. 
Cover end set dough in worm place, free from 
drought, ond fet rise until doubled in bulk. 
Turn out dough on lightly-floured boord and 
kneod lightly until smooth. Divide into 4 equal 
portions and finish as follows: 


Yeast! Serve fragrant 
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tr in 
x k a ide 
; t an separa t 
s a little at p. Cor and 
until doubled. in Bake i 2 
400°, about 12 minutes. Makes 8 
4, CRESCENT ROLLS 
Roll ut one portion f Pa 
gar : if 
up each wedge 
and rolling 
tows the point. Arrang well apart, on 
greased cookie sheet; bend each roll into a 





crescent shape. Brush wi elted butter or 
salt. Cover and 
k. Bake in a hot 


oven, 400°, about 12 minutes. Makee 12 rolls. 


margarine and sprinkle wit 
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A Coal Town Fights 
For Its Life 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25 





Although the days ahead seem dark 
and uncertain for scores of miners, it’s 
unlikely they’ll be as bad as they were 
in 1925 when Glace Bay was a feudal 
company town. Virtually all housing 
was owned by the British Empire Steel 
and Coal Corporation, since reorgan- 
ized as Dosco. Its houses were poor, 
even squalid. The miners were ‘‘en 
couraged”’ to buy their groceries, cloth 
ing and furniture—on credit--at the 
company’s “‘Pluck-me”’ stores. Most of 
them did, and they were constantly in 
debt. Many believed, rightly or wrong- 
ly, that the company had contrived to 
keep them broke. Moreover, the com- 
pany was directed in Montreal by what 
the miners regarded as unbending men 
to whom mine deaths and injuries were 
statistics for the annual report 

Early in 1925 the miners demanded 
a ten percent increase in pay The 
company replied that a ten percent cut 
was planned. Both sides used the same 
argument: times were tough. On March 
2, after conciliation efforts failed, the 
company suddenly announced it was 
cutting off all credit in its stores. The 
miners were furious and a union official 
warned that they might take matters 
into their own hands. Four days later 
twelve thousand miners in Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick laid down thei: 
picks and one of the worst strikes in 
Cauadian history began, with Glace 
Bay its centre 

After three months they were still 
idle and by June hundreds of families 
were hungry, and women and children 
fell ill. Suddenly all the pent-up bitter 
ness of the past burst forth violently 
Riots broke out Miners with sticks 
and stones clashed with armed com- 
pany guards and provincial police. In 
one skirmish forty men were injured 
and one striker, William Davis, was 
shot and killed. Riots spread to New 
Aberdeen 


Bay. Police were dragged from theu 


in outlying section of The 


horses and beaten In and around 
Glace Bay the company stores were 
looted in midnight raids by mobs of up 
to a thousand men. Then they were 
burned to the ground 

William Davis, the obscure 
who was killed, was buried with the 
in Cape Breton’s his- 


mine! 


largest funeral 
tory, attended by five thousand silent 
men X statue was erected in Davis’ 
honor and he became regarded as the 
“‘martyr of the miners.’’ The anniver 
sary of his death is still kept as a con 
tract holiday in honor of all dead 
miners 

Soldiers arrived in Cape Breton from 
Toronto, and Glace Bay passed from 
mob rule to martial law. Ringed with 
barbed wire, the mines stayed idle until 
early August when the strike ended 
with both sides agreeing to hold the 
wage level where it was It had cost 
1,478,700 man-days of work-—eighty- 
four percent of the total time lost by 
Canadian industry in 1925 

Out of such terrible times has come 
the pride of Glace Bay which rankles 
under the gibes cast by the rest of 
Canada at its shabby exterior. In the 
late Thirties merchants on Main and 
Commercial Streets were miffed to dis 
cover that most of the traveling sales 
men weren't stopping overnight in The 
Bay but in Sydney. twelve miles away 
So they got together. raised one hun- 
dred thousand dollars and built the 
community-owned twenty-five-room 


Glace Bay Hotel. After that, a traveler 
who didn’t patronize it couldn’t sell a 
diamond for a dollar 

In the same period, Sydney built 


MAGATZINE 


Cape Breton’s first artificial ice rink. 
Glace Bay promptly took up a collec 
tion—ten dollars a share—and built 
the Miners’ Forum, “the biggest and 
best in Cape Breton.’’ The rink has 
never paid back the loans and no one 
has ever complained. 

Hockey in The Bay is both an indus 
try and a madness. Keeping the Miners 
in the four-team Maritime Major 
Hockey League costs Glace Bay any 
where from a hundred and twenty-five 
thousand dollars (three seasons ago) to 
eighty thousand, which it paid last 
year. With a rink that seats only three 
thousand people it can’t hope to meet 
expenses from gate receipts. Off-season 
pools and lotteries make up the deficits 
Some players draw as much as two 
hundred dollars a week, twice what 
they might command in less passionat« 
leagues. Glace Bay fans don’t caré 
They'll do anything to win. 

Glace Bay’s pride reflects itself in 
other ways. Most towns are as anxious 
to be designated as cities as an eleven 
year-old boy is to get his first pair of 
long pants. Not The Bay. It was for 
years, until the 1951 census, the biggest 
town in Canada. Once in the Thirties 
and once in the Forties the people voted 
to remain a town, just because they 
The 1951 cen 
sus showed The Bay’s population t 
be slightly in excess of twenty-five 
thousand, five hundred, a trifle under 
the population of Timmins, another 
Nevertheless 
Glace Bay’s slogan is still ‘““The Bigg 


enjoyed the distinction 


overgrown mining town 





Town in Canada.”’ 


Nostalgia At Senator’s Corner 


The Bay is actually a collection o 
small communities—-Bridgeport, New 
Aberdeen, Caledonia, Passchendaele 
McKay’s Corner and The Hub—that 
grew up around mine entrances. ‘The 
town’s area covers sixty-four hundred 
acres, half as big again as Halifax 
which has four times The Bay’s popu 
lation and many times its wealth. Most 
of the streets are unpaved, alternately 
rutty or muddy because the town is 
so sprawling that it cannot afford the 
luxury of asphalt streets and concret« 
sidewalks 

The heart of its six communitic 
is Senator’s Corner, the T shaped in 
tersection of Main and Commercial 
Streets. Years ago Senator’s Corne 
was noted less as a business hub than 
is a place for fighting It accomm« 
dated some of the most monumental! 
brawls in Cape Breton’s history In 
Each Man’s Son, a novel about Glace 
Hugh MacLennar 


describes how shouting miners would 


Bay, native son 


pour out onto the Corner from adjacent 
saloons and begin clouting one another 
while a Salvation Army band tried to 


make itself heard Elsewhere Max 
Lennan cited the tale of a miner who 
called on a colliery doctor at three 
o’clock one Sunday morning “It iss 


a shame to be waking you out of your 
bed,”’ he said softly, “‘but I must ask 
your help for the chentleman I wass 
fighting hass just bitten off the end of 
my nose.”” 

The Corner is still a favorite meetin 
place and no one in The Bay is eve 
too busy to stop there and talk awhile 
with Big Cy MacDonald, a big mat 
n his sixties with a red cheery fac« 
a cigar and a bagful of stories Aside 
from odd jobs, his chief occupatior 
is hanging around Senator’s Corn¢ 
spreading the folklore of Cape Breton 
His favorite topic is Glace Bay. “‘Byes 
he declares, flicking the ash from his 
And let 
me tell you, byes, as one of God’s 
chosen people-——a MacDonald—they’s 
not a place in this world can touch 
The Bay 

Big Cy is one of twenty-two hundred 


cigar, “I’ve been everywhere 
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This trim, tailored dining room floor is Dominion Battleship ( Plair 





Linoléum in interesting ivory, dark blue and ht biuve tile arrangement 


TODAY’S HOMEMAKERS are putting co/our where it counts —on 

their floors, the largest decorating area in the home. Richer, fresher- 

looking /inoleum shades — yellows, greens, blues, browns, greys and 

reds—are replacing dull, uninteresting wood-browns 

Dominion Inlaid Linoleum silk-smooth, cork-quiet is the 

perfect family-home flooring —easy to clean, stays fresh and unscuffed 

under heavy wear, cushions footfalls and softens sounds. It’s a 

permanent floor as well as a floor covering, so you save the cost of a 
finished wood floor under or wall-to-wall carpeting on top 
(Linoleum looks lovely combined with scatter rugs or carpet areas 

With Dominion Inlaid Linoleum you can dream a theme to fit 

every room—it comes in a complete range of wonderful shades 


and colours. Illustrated booklets to help you plan may be obtained 


by writing: Dominion Oilcloth & Linoleum Co. Limited, Home 
Planning Dept., E2, 2200 St. Catherine St. E., Montreal 
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chosen people in Glace Bay. “Being 
a MacDonald here,’"’ a MacDonald 
once said, “is the next thing to being 
anonymous.” The number of common 
Christian names further complicates 
matters. For instance, in the Glace 
Bay telephone book, which lists four 
thousand names, there are twenty- 
seven John MacDonalds, seven of them 
John J. There are thirteen Dan Mac- 
Donalds, four of them Dan A. Nick- 
names solve the problem. Everyone 
knows the mayor as Danny the Baker 
und a namesake on his council as 
Danny Scathan (Gaelic for herring 
Heavy duplication among the other 
clans-—-the -hundreds of MclIntyres, 
MacNeils, Camerons and Maclsaacs 

results in such sobriquets is Donald 
the Boo, Randy the Bear, Potato Dan 
and his son Jack Spud Little Rory the 
Fisherman and Father Danny Kink 
MacDonald. Years ago a Glace Bay 
miner found in his pay envelope after 
the checkoff, two cents; his descendants 
ire still known as the Bigpays. Other 
names from the past are Money Mick 
Malcie Ironsides, Hector the Itch and 
Stinking Annie 

Almost all of Glace Bay’s we rking- 
men hold cards in District 26 of the 
United Mine Workers of America which 
s ruled firmly by Freeman Jenkins 
fortv-one-year-old ex-miner who gets 
thirteen thousand dollars a year for 
running the district. There are seven 
UMW locals in the Glace Bay area, 
ll hotbeds of parliamentary debat 
where you can get an argument on the 
time of day 

This rugged school of debate pre- 
pared Clarie Gillis, a stocky lantern- 
jawed miner. for the House of Com- 
mons to which he was elected in 1940 
He is there yet, as the CCF member 
When Gillis, 


it boy at thirteen and a striker at 


for Cape Breton South 
i ft 


fourteen, was first elected, his friends 


gave him a shovel, the last he used 
as a miner “Hang that up in the 
\ffice,”” one man told him. “Any time 


your job seems disx ouraging remembDer 
it can never be as bad as No. 2 colliery 

In 1938 District 26 was the first labor 
union in Canada to align with the 
CCF. Four years later it started 
Canada’s first labor daily newspaper. 
The Glace Bay Gazette championed 
the miners’ cause for six years, lost a 
hundred and thirty-one thousand dol- 
lars and was sold. For awhile it was 
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continued as a weekly, then it folded 

As in most union towns, Glace Bay’s 
miners have the checkoff, the system 
whereby such items as union dues, 
hospital and doctor bills, unemploy- 
ment insurance and income taxes are 
lopped off their pay before they get 
it. Church collections and even town 
taxes come from the checkoff 

In 1720 French soldiers gave Glace 
say its name, in tribute to the ice that 
covered it in winter. After the French 
were driven from Louisbourg and the 
island passed intc British hands, it 
remained almost vacant until the early 
1780s when a tide of Scottish High- 
landers swept across the sea to New 
Scotland. They became farmers, fisher- 
men and, later, miners. 


A Great Future Loomed 


Cape Breton’s coal industry was too 
competitive to be profitable until it 
came under the hand of Henry Whit 
ney, a bewhiskered Boston financier 
In 1893 Whitney bought out many of 
the small independent mining outfits 
and shaped them into the Dominion 
He boasted that his 
mines could yield three million tons of 


Coal Company 


coal a year for a thousand years. The 
lure of such long-term employment 
brought hundreds of Cape Bretoners 


flox king to Glace Bay The town 
wasn’t ready for the rush Every day 
scores of men trooped into town from 
all over the island, from Newfoundland 
and even Europe. Eighteen vast board 
ing houses were hammered up to shelter 
fourteen hundred rnen, two to a bed 
They weren’t enough. Hundreds mor 
lived in crude squatters’ shacks, flung 
together with wood, cardboard and tin 
Nine men kept house in an abandoned 
railway baggage car. The mines. work 
ing full tilt twenty-four hours a day 
cast a pall of grime over The Bay that 
it has never been able to erase But 
dirty as it was, The Bay becam« 
roisterous exciting mining town, alive 
with ambitions of becoming a great 
industrial city. 

Glace Bay’s growing pains were con 
pounded by labor troubles. As earls 
as 1870 the miners of Cape Breton were 
organized by the Provincia] Workmen’s 
Association, one of Canada’s first labor 
unions. In 1906 the United Mine 
Workers of America, then spreading 
through United States coal fields. 
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With today’s flash cameras, you always get the 
right amount of light where you want it when 
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your camera, the flash bulb goes off automatically 
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So don’t pass up those priceless moments. See 
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First—comes Quality 


Scotch Whisky has a quality all its 
own — it refreshes and stimulates, 
yet soothes and comforts. It is the 
perfect drink at all times. Most 
satisfying amongst good Scotch 
Whiskies is “Black & White” with 
a tradition for extra quality that 
comes from blending in the special 


“Black & White” way. 
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| mined to crush the UMW, the coal 
| companies imported labor detectives 


moved in and tried to seize power 
from the PWA, which had become, in 
effect, a “company union.” Deter- 


to join the new union and spy on it. 
One was a man named Beale. 
Working in the pits, attending se- 
cret meetings, Beale found out and re- 
ported the names of UMW organizers. 
Promptly fired, driven from their homes 
and blacklisted from all mines on the 
island, they had to move away. Clarie 











Gillis, Glace Bay’s coal miner MP, was 
a boy of ten when his family was | 
evicted because his father was a union 
organizer. They lived in church base- 
ments and a tent for the winter 

At a UMW strike meeting in Glace 
Bay in 1909 Beale himself was _ un- 
masked. When a group of men moved 
toward him, hatred in their eyes, Beale 
yanked out a revolver. 

“‘Keep away!”’ he screamed. “She’s 
loaded!’ The miners kept coming. 
The informer opened fire, shouting, “‘I 
told you she was loaded!”’ He killed 
two men and wounded two more. A 
judge acquitted him on grounds of 
self-defense. After his trial Beale 
moved to western Canada, changed 
his name and sent taunting letters back 
to acquaintances in Glace Bay 

Until 1925 relations between the | 
miners and the company grew steadily 
worse and were climaxed by the terrible 
strike that year. But however tragic 
that strike was, it marked a turning 


point in Glace Bay’s history From 
it developed a pattern of better pay 
and better labor relations For one 


thing, the coal company broke from 
its tradition of absentee management 


| and began choosing officials who had 


worked in the mines themselves and 








understood the peculiar problems of | 


miners. Today Harold Gordon, a 
one-time pit boy from Glace Bay, is 
its general manager. 


The miners, too, did a lot to improve | 
things Under the guidance of the | 


Extension Department of St. Francis | 
Xavier University, at Antigonish, N.S., 


many of them formed co-operative | 


stores and credit unions—co-op banks 

which gave them some sense of inde- 
pendence and more value for their 
money. A few even built their houses 
co-operatively. From People’s Schools, 
also conducted by priests from St. FX, 


| emerged a new kind of labor leaders 


who used reason, not emotion, in their 
locals and around the bargaining table 
Small beefs, which previously had flared 
into big issues, were settled quickly, 
reducing strikes and walkouts by sev 
enty percent. 

A good example of the new order 
that developed in the miners’ union is 
its president, Freeman Jenkins, the 
short stocky son of a Glace Bay coal 
miner. In 1947 he kept his men on 
strike for a hundred days to win, 
without any violence and a minimum 
of name-calling, a seven-dollar-a-week 
raise. A few years later when fifteen 
hundred miners in New Waterford | 
staged a wildcat walkout he threat- 
ened to expel them unless they went 
back to work. They went back. 

But by 1951 ominous warnings were | 
issuing from the Dominion Coal Com- | 
pany’s offices in Sydney: unless more | 
coal was produced in Cape Breton some | 
of the mines would have to be closed 
This is why: During World War II, 
when coal was as vital to the war effort 
as gold, Ottawa subsidized the Mari- 
time mines heavily, saying, in effect, 
“Give us coal—at any cost.”” The coal 
was produced but the cost was eco- 
nomic efficiency. Production a man- 
shift in 1939 had been 2.7 tons. By | 
1945 it was down to 1.6 tons 

When the war ended, so did the | 
honeymoon. The mines once more had | 
to compete for markets and the mar- | 
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kets were shrinking with the expand- 
ing pooularity of cheap hydro-electric 
power, oil and gas. Production costs 
had gone up. Making the outlook even 
darker was the fact that where 
could sold in large quantities 
Ontario and Quebec —-cheap American 
underselling the Canadian 
American coal was——and still 
used to heat even the parliament 
buildings in Ottawa. The Cape Breton 
mines, then, had to produce more coal 
than ever before, and at 
become part of the island’s folklore 
Early last year Glace Bay began to 


( oal 
be in 
coal was 
product. 


iS 


less cost, or 


feel again the pinch of unemployment 
One of mines, Dominion No. 24, 
petered out of coal and was shut down 


its 


Half of its miners were rehired to work 
in the town’s largest No. 1B 
Che others were out Chen, 
June 13, No. 1B tem- 
porarily while modern coal-digging ma- 
chinery installed. More than 
twelve hundred men were thrown out 
of work. Glace Bay responded charac 

teristically by passing the hat Soon 
had 


to help those who hadn’t 


mine, 
of luck 
on was closed 


was 


miners who jobs began chipping 


Mer 
chants carried old customers on credit 


in 


Out of these spontaneous efforts grew 
the 
which 


Miners’ Assistance Committee 


thousand dollars 


to the 


collected six 
and doled it out weekly neediest 


cases 


The Ledgers Grew Red 


By December, The Bay still had 
eleven hundred idle men The loss 
of checkoff money had reduced one 
hospital’s revenue by eleven hundred 
dollars a week, putting it in the red. 
Che same was true of churches Che 


hall was twenty-two thousand 
dollars behind in 


thousand on light bills and three thou 


town 
tax collections, 
sand for water 
thousand six hundred dollars for 
fare work had long been 
Moreover, the merchants vho carried 
idle miners on credit 


Its budget of forty-two 
wel 
exhausted 


had been forced 


to put up “Cash Only” signs, or lay off 
some of their own employees 

But the miners hung on, helped 
greatly by donations to the Miners’ 


Assistance Committee and tc day things 
ire slowly beginning to look up for The 


Bay. Half of the eleven hundred men 
who were thrown out of work when 
No. 1B closed have since returned to 


the big pit, to work with the twenty 
ton mechanical monsters 

When a miner complained recently 
that of the 
going to mean fewer underground jobs, 


mines 


is 


mechanization 


Freeman Jenkins replied, “All right, 
supposing we throw away our pan 
shovels and all use spoons Then 


there’ll be work for ten times as many 
men. But nobody will make any money 
and the industry will die. It’s far better 
have a stable industry employing 
nine thousand than a sick one employ- 
ing twelve.” 

‘There are that the company 
and the union are tackling their prob- 
lem together. Last fall one of Glace 
Bay’s locals drew up a list of sugges- 
tions for Dominion Coal Company on 
how to boost production. And a few 
months ago miners all over the Mari- 
times agreed not to make any more 
money demands on their companies for 
two years. 

Thus, in Glace Bay today, the miners 
who worked and fought together in the 
past are facing their greatest test. They 
are trying to save their livelihood and 
the town they’d all hate to leave. 

Mayor MacDonald, among others, is 
sure they’ll succeed. ““These men who 
can work miles under the ground, 
he 


to 


signs 


says, 


"way out under the ocean,” 
they’ve got something besides coal 
on their faces. 
through.”’ 


They'll pull The Bay 
* 
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iround an average of four families bé« 
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subscribers in the Maritimes, Ontario 


and 


the prairies, and every evening 

spec ial edition of six thousand is dis 
patched to Franco Americans in the 
New England States Nearer home 
La Presse so reflects the French-Can 
idian outlook that many politicians re 
gard it as the eyes, the ears. the \ me 
ind the mind of French Canada 

In Canadian politics the paper has 
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claims that certain federal taxes weak 
en the province’s ability to preserve its 
culture 

The driving force behind La Presse 
is Hervé Major, a tall pink-cheeked 
soft-spoken man in his fifties who works 
long hours under a green eye shade. In 
the Twenties when the paper was under 
fire from the Catholic Church for its 
gaudy reporting, Major gradually 
changed its character without sapping 
its enterprise. After thirty years with 
La Presse he still ranks as city editor 
but 
managing editor, news editor 


assumes the responsibilities of 
features 
editor and even photo editor. His name 
is listed in the telephone book below 
that of the La Presse editorial depart 
ment and off duty he is beset by callers 
at all hours of the night, tipping him 
off on stories 

In 1950 Major was president of the 
Canadian Press and helped establish a 
French-language teletype news service 
He was influential in getting La Presse’s 
directors to recognize the Syndicat des 
Journalistes, a union which gave re 
porters of five years’ experience a mini 
mum of dollars a week 
Most La Presse men receive more 

On the Major takes the big 
press news and then adds 
Gallic flavor with dispatches from the 
agency, Fr: 
which is the biggest French 
France, 
more news from France than any pape! 
in North America 

Major’s first lieutenant is the lively 
Romeo Le Blanc who assigns reporters 
from the city desk and delivers a daily 
news summary 
station CKAC 


Eugene Lamarche, the elderly editor 


ninety-two 


paper, 


association 


French news nce Presse 


La Presse 
carries 


newspaper outside of 


over La Presse’s radio 


in chief, is usually described as “‘the 
hyphen between the owners and the 
editorial staff.’” This brings him into 
contact with the heirs of Trefflé Ber 
thiaume, a poor printer who founded 
the paper seventy years ago. La Com- 


pagnie de Publication de La Presse is a 
family concern whose annua! profits are 
not published. They are reputedly 
high. Although the paper’s building on 
St. James Street is old-fashioned and 
the printing 
been running for more than forty years 
the owners recently refused a purchase 
offer of twenty million dollars 

Founder Berthiaume stocky 
man with a thick mane of hair and a 
beard. He born in 1848 in the 
Quebec village of St. Hugues and at the 
age of twelve he was working in a print 
In 1884, when he was thirty-six 
he became foreman printer af a new 
Montreal paper called Le Nouveau 
Monde. Its finances were shaky 
soon after its founding it was bought 
by Sir Adolphe Chapleau who had been 
Secretary of State in the cabinet of Sir 
John A. Macdonald. Associated with 
Chapleau Arthur Danse- 
reau, a noted journalist who was an 
adviser to Sir Wilfrid Laurier But 
neither Chapleau nor Dansereau could 
make Le Nouveau Monde pay. Trefflé 
Berthiaume, who was the printers’ 
spokesman, encouraged them to hang 
on in the conviction the paper could 
find its feet 

Chapleau touched by Berthi- 
aume’s loyalty. In 1889, when Le Nou- 
veau Monde was still in the red, Chap- 
leau made a gift of the paper to 
Berthiaume on condition the latter 
accept responsibility for its debts. Ber- 
thiaume jumped at the chance. He had 
been studying new techniques of popu- 
lar journalism then developing in Eng- 
land and the United States and he 
decided to try them out himself. He 
changed the paper’s name to La Presse. 

News and opinion were separeted. 
Sports and entertainment took space 
previously occupied by political dia- 
tribes. Alongside world news of im- 


some of machinery has 


was a 


was 


shop 


and 


was (Boss 


was 
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portance there were stories of crime and 
punishment, of disaster and rescue, of 
infidelity and retribution. To the 
amazement of rival editors still printing 
the rhetorical diapasons of their favor 
ite politicians, La Presse reared up 
among them like a giant Pied Piper and 
lured most of their readers away. 

In 1900 the editors of La Presse 
moved into a new building on St. 
James Street. Every night for the first 
twenty years of his presidency Trefflé 
Berthiaume stood at the bottom of the 
stairs and as the staff departed for home 
shook each by the hand and thanked 
him 

Boss Dansereau, who constantly had 
the ear of Laurier, continued to direct 
the paper’s pro-Liberal policy and 
opened doors to many political scoops 
On the news side were some of the most 
colorful characters who ever set pen to 


paper. The city editor was Auguste 
Marion, an eccentric bachelor who 
scorned overshoes and, in. winter 


wrapped his feet in a thick swath of 
old blueprints And he fizzed wit! 
ideas 


When an 


tenced to 


Italian-Canadian was sen 
death for Marion 
printed a huge picture of the prospec 
tive widow and her wide-eyed infant 
daughter holding out their arms in 
pose of heart-rending supplication. The 
minister of justice commuted the sen 
tence to life imprisonment 


murder 


Pulled Strings Did The Job 


the staff 
the vener- 


A keen young 
was Léon Trepanier, 
able and sprightly secretary of the 
Health League of Canada. Marion sent 
Trepanier to get a death-cell interview 


reporter on 
today 


with a murderer in Ontario. Provincial 
law barred such proceedings but Tre 
panier got into the death cell by posing 
as a lawyer 

Next day attorney gen 
eral revoked Tre 
panier’s permit to witness the execu 


the Ontario 
was so furious he 
tion. Through Boss Dansereau, Tre 
panier pulled a string to Laurier and 
on the fdteful day had a front-row seat 
below the gallows, attorney general or 
no attorney general 

In March 1901 Marion had a theory 
which La Presse ever 
that the St 
Quebec City, is navigable all the year 
round. Volunteers were raised to man 
a ship rechristened La Presse. Aboard 
Lorenzo Prince 
As the ship sailed La Presse came out 
with a special edition headlined: 

MAY GOD PROTECT THEM 

The ship bashed its way through the 
ice to the Atlantic and 
weeks later Even though 
thought the point might have 
better proven by a voyage in January 
or February there were triumphant 


has espoused 


since Lawrence, below 


was the news editor 


returned six 
many 
been 


scenes 

During the same year Le Matin of 
Paris issued a challenge to take on all 
comers in a race round the world 
Marion was first to pick up the glove 
Others who entered the lists were Le 
Journal of Paris, the Chicago American, 
the New York Journal and the San 
Francisco Examiner. Marion went on 
the trip himself, taking as his running 
mate Lorenzo Prince. The journey was 
via Europe, Asia and the Pacific and 
the competitors were limited to the use 
of orthodox commercial transport. At 
Haak in Manchuria Marion had trouble 
with his passport and was flung into 
jail. Prince arrived back at Montreal's 
Windsor Station in sixty-six days to be 
met by cheering crowds. 

The Chicago-American reporter com- 
pleted his trip in sixty days but was dis- 
qualified because at two points he hired 
a special train and chartered a boat 
La Presse was declared the winner. 
Prince was entertained by the City 
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“Rocket” engine is the greatest in 
. illustrious history — a worthy 






the engines that pioneered 






pression automotive field 














I lustrated— Super “88"" Holiday Coupe 


Vl 


We call them the newest new Oldsmobiies in fifty - 
seven years! Each one bears the unmistakable 
mark of Tomorrow in the breathtaking sweep of 
longer, lower lines. 

Each one offers you a veritable rainbow of color 
harmony. 

Each one has the flashing power of a new, livelier 
edition of the famous **Rocket” engine! 

In every way they're cars of tomorrow, as you'll see 
the first time you drive one. 






Tomorrow's thinking is exemplified by the graceful symmetry 
of the 1954 Oldsmobile dash panel! 
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That $100,000 Flavour Secret gives me exactly the enjoyment | look 
for in an ale; and after the first sip, yous too, will know why Carling's 
GUARANTEES that Red Cap is the finest ale you've ever tasted. 


Try a bottle of Red Cap 



































If you aren't com- 


pletely satisfied that it’s the finest, send in 
the bottle label to the Carling Breweries 


Que., 


money will be refunded. 


Limited, Montreol, and your 
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Council and the Chamber of Com- 
merce. La Presse printed readers’ poems 
in his praise. A month later Mafion 
turned up shaggy, broke and furious 
at having missed the celebrations. He 
began to drive his reporters harder than 
ever 

Star among them was Septime La- 
ferriére, a human gimlet of a newsman, 
a Bohemian of the old school and, by 
Catholic standards, a heretic. He de- 
lighted in embarrassing priests on the 
public street by kneeling before them, 
placing their hands on his head and 
solemnly demanding their benediction. 

On his way to work early one winter 
morning Laferriére found a corpse in a 
back alley. Nonchalantly, he dragged 
it through the snow and into the news- 
room. There he went through its pock- 
ets and in a story announced its iden- 
tity Then he called the police and 
ordered them to take the body away. 

Laferriére also stole a bloodstained 
axe from the scene of a murder near 
Ottawa. With police hot on his heels 
he succeeded in getting it to the office 
in time for photographing before it was 
wrested back by the law and carried 
off as Exhibit A 

Consulting his muse for a new angle 
death-cell Laferriére 
inspired to buy a violin at a pawnshop 
and hurry with it to 
Chere the murderer 
who had never played a violin obliged 
with a valiant attempt at Handel’s 
Largo while Laferriére’s photographer 


to a story was 
i prison on the eve 


of an execution 


shot soulful pictures 

Laferriére 
1904 when, according to La 
veterans, he deliberately provoked a 
mutiny at sea He covering the 
voyage from Bremen to Quebec City of 


his biggest story in 


got 


Presse 
was 


the polar exploration ship Gauss which 
had been sold by Germany to the Can- 
adian government. Her master was J.F. 
Bernier, the celebrated 
adian explorer. 


French-Can- 


Bernier was a martinet 


and the crew smarted under his disci 
pline. Laferriére dined with Bernier 
every night but sided secretly with the 


crew At 
flamed 


every opportunity he in 
ances with 
of conversation from the 
table and imaginative descriptions of 
the deli upon it In mid-ocean 
Laferriére gleefully watched the 
rise in open mutiny. On reaching Que 


their snatches 


griey 


< iptain’s 


Aicies 


crew 


wrote a series of sensational 


which he pK tured 


bec City he 
articles in sernier as 
a modern Captain Bligh 
itated 
of Commons 


Chis precip- 
House 
La Presse played 


embellished 


1 prolonged row in the 


whi h 


up in headlines and with 


Laferriére’s backlog of inside infor 





mation 


In those days rival newspapers could 


how La 


many 


never understand Presse was 


able 
people killed 


f 


to grab so photographs of 


ind injured in disasters 
La Presse editors themselves attributed 
‘ 


their bonus paid to re 
porters for each picture they could bor- 
row from stricken relatives 

After a disastrous fire in which more 
than a score of people died a reporter 
called Marcel Bernard produced a pic- 
ture for every casualty and pocketed a 
For days afterward how- 


success to a 


fat reward 


ever La Presse received phone calls 
from subjects of the portraits. When 
confronted, Bernard admitted his pic- 
lifted 


editors 


relatives 
from an old family album. The 
knew better than to ask for 


of them h 


tures were of his own 
the bonus 


some 





money back 
Bernard di 


mse of t at the nearest 





tavern 

Ernest Tremblay was another vivid 
character at La Presse Once when 
Henri Bourassa was ittacking La 
Presse in the streets for what he called 


its yellow journalism Tremblay set up 
His stentorian 
, 


voice and sumptuous language, his wav- 


a rival soap box nearby 


arms and flying mane, drew crowds 


ing 





away from Bourassa. Although Trem- 
blay had never been introduced to 
Bourassa he referred to him as “‘my old 
friend Henri’’ and indicated with ges 
tures toward his skull that the nation 
alist leader was slightly whacky. 

Tremblay had thousands of 
Montrealers making a pilgrimage to a 
small house in the suburbs where he 
swore he had seen a miracle. At cer 
tain times, he said, a crucifix on a wall 
was bathed in glorious light. The plod 
ding La Patrie discovered that the cru 
cifix had been dipped by somebody 
hinting darkly at Tremblay—in phos- 
phorus 

In 1904 Trefflé Berthiaume suddenly 
and inexplicably sold La Presse. The 
official announcement said it had been 
bought by Hugh Graham, later Lord 
Atholstan, publisher of the Montreal 
Star, and Sir Roger Forget. Later it 
transpired that a controlling interest 
had been acquired by Sir William Mac 
kenzie and Sir Donald Mann, the rail 


once 








wy — - 
ee tye 





Toronto T ories 
Liberals 


was part oI a 


road pioneers who were 


There was an outcry 
the deal 


plot to unseat the Laurier gov 


among 
who said Tory 
ernment 

Mackenzie and Mann had persuaded 
Berthiaume to sell after a good dinner 
it the Windsor Hotel Next day Ber 


thiaume regretted his act and tried 





buy back his paper. But he was st d 
If La Presse under its new owners 
had turned Tory it might have had 


profound effect on the elections of 1904 


But to the astonishment of many it 
ind the Laurier gov 
elected. Laurier sun 


Mann to Ot 


at the 


remained Liberal 
ernment was re 
moned Mackenzie and 
What occurred 


none but the 


tawa interview 


participants ever knew 


But soon afterward Mackenzie and 
Mann sold La Presse back to Ber 
thiaume. For years after, they received 
from the Liberal government a large 
volume of subsidies and guarantees 
which enabled them to stretch thei: 
Canadian Northern Railway from the 


Atlantic to the Pacific and to found a 
major part of what is today the Can 
idian National Railways 


Throughout the years before World 
War | Berthiaume used La Presse 3 
an instrument for reform He cam 


paigned successfully for the institution 


ofemployment exchanges, night schoo! 
children’s aid societies, a house of ref 
uge for the destitute and for the reco 
nition of trade unionism Im 1912 he 
was campaigning for better f 
ittract automobile tourist tr yn 





the United States 


thousand dollars out of its own fund 
La Presse paved the first ten miles of 
new highway in the direction of 


This shamed the proving 












What’s news at Inco? 





















This mine 
IS all- 
conditioned 


To provide fresh, clean air and good working conditions for 
the miners, Inco engineers devised an unusual air conditioning 
system for the “Caving”’ project of the Creighton mine. They 
drove a special ventilating shaft from down in the mine up to 
the surface. At the top of this shaft is a 20-ton fan standing 

42 feet high. 








This fan sucks out the stale dust-laden air and causes 
clean, fresh air to flow down into the mine at the rate 
of 300,000 cubic feet per minute. 


The fan’s twelve nickel bearing stainless steel blades 
can be adjusted in pitch to increase the flow of air 
as the mining operation is expanded in the future. 


The Romance of Nickel’’, a 72-page hook, fully illustrated, 


will be sent free on request to anyone interested, 
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OF CANADA, LIMITED - 25 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 
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line in Quebec’s squabbles with the 
federal government and the English 

speaking provinces. La Presse never 
answers Le Devoir in its editorial | 


government into completing the task 
and road improvements followed on a 
huge scale 

Another stunt was a fight between 
Louis Cyr, a French Canadian rated as 
the strongest man in the world, and a 
freak eight feet tall known as Giant 
Beaupré. Nearly hundred thousand 
peopl turned out to watch In a mix 
ture of boxing and wrestling the con 
testants became so exhausted that t 
was npossible to dete rmine the winner 

One of La Presse’s last adventures in 





ensational journalism centred on the 





Delorme case in 1922 Chree time the 
Abbé Alfred Delorme was tried for the 
a der of his half-brother nd finally 
wa quitted Because Lhe iccused 
“ priest every angle of the tory 

is explored and “splashed ’ La Presse 
ot one big scoop from Fernand Roby 

reporter who was hiding in a cup 
board in a room where Delorme was 
being questioned by police. Roby was 
eventually called as a witness. Because 
f his close contacts with the whole 
iffair he scored many beats and La 
Presse put on eig! teen thousand clrr- 
culation 

After thisstory there were rumors the 


Church was prepari 


proclamation forbidding cong 


tions to read La Presse. That was when 
the iccomplished city editor Hervé 
Major arrived on the scene, and stead- 
ily the tenor of the news pages changed 
Paradise For Pseudonyms 

Che last of the old brigade retire 
from La Presse was Albert Laberge, the 
ports editor, now in his eightie For 
thirty years he ran the sport page 
lthough his hatred of all forn of 


was notorious 


He imazed one 


junior reporter at a big fight in 


C 


Zz od ( h ince to \ 


in idian had a 





world 
leaning over with a bored 

asking ‘What the of 
man?’’ Laberge preferred his | 
cal 
fine painting 


scholars He 


middleweight championship by 
iwn ind 
is ! 


name ¢ that 


iwrary 


of classi his collection of 
the 


three highbrow 


literature 


of 


s, and 


company 


wrote 





novels which were so frank in their love 
scenes that it w decided to limit the 
opies to private circulation 

On La Presse’s week end art pages 
the old-fashioned pseudonym is still 





in style Roger Champoux writes 
movie reviews under the name Léon 
Franque; Jean Dufresne, Quebec’s fore- 
most authority on the French writer 
Marcel Proust, writes musik notes 
under the pen name Marcel Valois; and 
Jacques La Roche the drama criti 
hide modestly behind the no? 
plume Jean Béraud 

Che nearest French-language Can 
adian rival to La Presse is L’E venement 
Journal of Quebec Cit \ with a circu- 
lation of just under a hundred and 
twenty-five thousand Che circula 
tions of La Presse’s Montreal contem 
poraries, Montreal Matin (forty-three 
thousand Le Devoir thirty thou 
sand },and La Patrie (sixteen thousand 


are rel: 


La 


English-language 


Lilliputian. In fact 


the 


atively 


Presse regards 


Montreal Star, with a circulation of 
one hundred and fifty-two thousand, as 
its only serious threat Che Star is 


ollowing 


building 
French 


gradually up 
Canadiar 


bilingual 1S i 
Presse’s policies get a further airing 
over the French-language radio station 
CKAC, which it has owned since the 
earliest days of broadcasting, and 
CHLP, which it acquired in 1933 when 


it bought and continued to publish the 
rival evening paper, La Patric 
La is chided 


Le Devoir for failing to take a stronger 


Presse occasionally by 
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| but cawt get started 
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“There is more room for newcom 
ers in the writing field today than 
ever before. Some of the greatest 
of writing men and women have 
passed from the scene. Who will 
take their places? Fame, riches and 


the happiness of achievement 
await the new men and women of 
power.” 
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up to a hundred thousand circulation 
we might be tempted to take som 
| notice of it. But as things are what is CS 
| the point of giving it free publicity 
Behind the scenes on La Presse there 
has been an almost continuous struggle 
for powel When Trefflé Berthiaums 
died in 1915 he left the paper in trus 
to his three sons and three daughte V 
ind decreed that when ie hildre 
were all dead La Presse would be me 
the outright property o the rand 
children. He named son Artu I 
sole trustee of the property na ther 
é ht days before he died, he named twe | 
more trustee Joseph R. Main r 
| notary, and Zenon Fontaine 
| cale 
His |} minute change « ed kk 
| wrangles that still are going on. Second 
i son Eugene bitterly opposed the prin 
| ciple of two outsiders sharing the t 
| teeship and, as president (older brothe 
Artur was chairman of the board ne 
| dominated the management the 
paper Thing reached a € 1 i , 
when Mainville died, lea n i me 
imong the three trustee Artt I 
posed his brother-in-lav Pamphile | 
Real DuTremblay iS sUuCcCcessO nd 
the courts upheld him ‘ counte 
claims by J ugene 
Full details of what f ved 
family secret It s Kn t 
Eugene w raered t ee] 
the L Presse buildin nd police 
| were empowered ‘ ‘ lex | 
| sion. For three Bugene 
| locked himself in the buildir nd cde 
| fiantly continued to turn ! ‘ 
Me ils were brought net é enve 
Outside, police waited to deny him r 
1d mission f he left the buildin 
| Finally Eugene pitulates He 
persuaded b he fan t Par 
| and become the paper } pear 
correspondent nd he d l I 
life Once when crossing the Atlant 
he booked i whol deck of iDINnS Or 
i visit to Montreal he once took suite 
and then ordered all the locks changed 
Visitors were admitted only after care 
ful scrutiny | Pa in manse in 
who answered the doo 
Eugene yutl ed | I prothne! 
ind when Artur died in 19 the pr 
dency went to Eugene brothe I 
law, DuTremblay, who in 194 Vas al ( 
pointed to the Canadian Set ‘ Ir 
1945 Eugene went to 
ing DuTremblay of f id nd n 
more the cour uled vA t 
Suddenly in 1946 Eugene died Ni¢ 
York 
But I Presse ef lifficultie 
haven't ended. Recent] ceed 
ing vere taker inst é papel 
board f director DY the fou r 
freat randchildrer eu vhi 
rt th writin proceedin 
unde DuTrembla presiden ( 
board has declared such lar inn 
dividends that iz ‘ 
heen laid side ‘ 
improvements I 
Che petitioners a re 
titution of more | 
ind the resignat 
Even if Trefflé Berthiaume’s fam 


inherited a ce 


staff of 


ever, the editorial La Press 
inherited fine professional traditior 
The squabbles over La Press¢ prot 
have never impaired its progres Ir 
deed, they’ve served to typify ons 
the traditional characteristi t tr 
paper's vast audience vi VE ? 
ing so much as a lawsuit 

One person close to La Presse ffairs 
explains with a smile We are of Nor 


man stock and to us arguments about 
legacies are the breath of life.” 

3y those standards, there’s plenty 
of life left in La Presse—both in its 
columns and behind them 7 
AGAZINE MARCH 1s 1954 








London Letter 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 


Stratford-upon-Avon can alter the fact 
that in Canada the theatre has shrunk 
like a raisin from its pre-cinema days. 

However, conquerors beget conquer- 
ors and the kingdom of the cinema was 
eventually challenged by television 
What price glory now? The film which 
had taken so much 


theatre was going to be 


away from the 


faced with a 
screen in your own home. No wonder 
Mayer and his fellow mag 


, , ' 
slucher 


Louis B 
nates muttered, “Night or | 
But in their hearts they did not b« 


eve 
that either could save them 
written in Maclean’ 


ibout the struggle in Britain to impose 


I have ilready 


commercially sponsored programs on 
'V, and I| do not intend to discuss that 
sue again until we have a chance to 
tudy it in action Sut already we can 
see that, contrary to every prognostica 
on, it is the poor old live theatre which 
taking it on the chin rather than the 
nema 


When |! 


:utumn | 


returned from Canada last 
irranged with my old friend 
Lord Beaverbrook to reduce my dramat 

criticism to something like a watch- 
is so difficult to 
et away from the House of Commons 


Instead I would take 


cinema because he new film 


ng brief because it w 
n the evenin 
n the 


rT shown to critics in the morning 


He Descends To Cinema 


lo me it was a compromise forced by 


duality of my life and, in my heart 
| 


| felt it to be a descent to a lower ine 
For a long period | had not gone more 
than half a dozen times a year to the 


nema, and there was no doubt in my 


mind that the live theatre was far su 





perior because i dr imatist could write 


for a limited intellectual public at 





theatre whereas the film must spi 


itself over the minds of the ignorant 
the young, the morons (as well as the 
ind must 


nice people in their millions 


be aimed at the level of mass intell 
gence 
' 


Chat was five months ago. Today I 


m astonished at the vitality of the 
nema. | am amazed at the excellence 
f the acting, production and writing 


Certainly there are poor pictures which 
e an insult to human taste but they 
e few in number 


One of the first films I had to see a 





criti was Julius Caesal rhis rf 
urse, was alway the best gangster 
play ever written and it is astonishing 
that it took the picture makers so long 
o recognize that elemental truth. But 
vw splendidly Hollywood did its job! 
Then there was From Here to Eter 
nity vhich many of us felt should 
a ne Lt | 
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never have been made because of the 
terrible arraignment of the morals and 
discipline of the American soldier——but 
how brilliantly the 
story was conveyed on the screen! 


passionately and 


And since we can never leave out the 
ladies I must commend the patience of 
Hollywood for putting Marilyn Mon 
roe into so many pictures that finally, 
Marry i Million ure she 
showed that she could act! 

Nor were the British studios lagging 
Malta Story was not as 


in How to 


behind good 


is The Cruel Sea but it had 
Gilbert and Sullivan had 


enormous 


strength 
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poorish seript but the music wa vel the ‘ } fe 

dom he fact is that the British pix ettin t } he live theatre 
ture no longer begs for its place on the can only off couple of change 
screen We have better actors hers com {1 | | there 

than in Hollywood and we have throw nee t therefore ele ” 
iside the inferior complex the ip} 


early years of competition 


so now we come back t ' W 
ment Against the | pheci ! } 
the oothsavel not he ner t 
hat fferin n t fror he ! 
laught of tele ! I repe , mi 
happil he theatre w ! 
bleedir larmu from | 
! ’ mmand 
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“The swing is DEFINITELY to Labatt’s 





They do not have to pay sixpence or 


1 shilling for a tiny program which in 
forms that the part of Miss 
Smith is played by Miss Snooks, and 
that the action takes place in the living 
Alfred Stuffshirt’s country 

house near Guildford 
Strangely 


them 


oom of su 


enough, comedies do not 


same advantage on tele 


ippear to the 


vision as serious and especially in 


mate drama Comedy needs the laugh 


f 


ter of in audience which cannot De 


supplied by two or three people in 
Om Wit. howeve s another t ng 
Wit goes to the 


ibdomen anc 


i 
1 
belly laugl Cherefore 


mind whereas humo! 
t earns the 

ward of the 

j 


1 ; 
broad comedy usually fais n ele 


on unless there is a 


1udience to do the laugh 





On the other hand wit 
ippraising chu kie because 
dualistic in its appea 


It will be sad da 


London theatre 
Kipling. was stil ve and | rie W 
enjoying grolder mset in the 


Arnold Bennett was falterit 











ritics (and the publi rid iled 
the dodderings of an old man It 


thrilling but 








hold his own 
Broadway wil get 
London will contrive t kee 
ts theatres open but 
rovincial cities the struggk will t 
rrim indeed 


Somerset 





the weight of years is heavy upon him 
but he was lucky that his genius came 


to full tide in a period when the London 


theatre was brant i new play was 
in event and tele VISION Was a dream 
in a madman’s head * 





Backstage at Ottawa 
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the economy program 


nave i peep ol protest 


This is indeed a strong argument 
[The Pentagon Building 
habit of unpalatable 

Ihe Se ul 


mone 


Why 


not in the 
swallowing 


n meek silence 


structions 
ire substantial--four billions in 
ind ten percent in manpowe! 
iren’t the generals screaming 


Partly because even they admit there 








some waste to be eliminated The 
crash program’”’ of the Korean W 
had the inevitable extr n j 
nefficiencies that must go with en 
gen measure Defense Ser 
Charle I Wilson believe } 1 
n relative peac lot of fa n he 
ut thout cutting muscle 
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leed be ail fro 
dlin n { . , 
I aliie f the I ed S 
yuld be dequ nsulted 
E OAT I ut prepared ¢ 
their fate the hands o e United 
States; I hose tern nyw 
If ‘ , ked - 1 
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claring war, they will demand 

other people including the Unite 

States give up some sovereignit 
They might demand, for examp!] 


that NATO be converted into mu 
stronger supranational body with mu 


broader and much more binding mutu 


obligations. If the United States 


the other partner to mmiut 


in other W Vs Spec ri iy ri r 
try o broaden NATO 
the economic and sox i at 
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one sthat NATO would s 
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MAILBAG 


UP, THE FRIENDS OF GRAMMAR! 


here is nothing new or sensational 
about Dr Rudolf Flesch’s article 


Waste of ! Feb 


us whose duties include 


Grammar is a Time 


I Those of 


the teaching of English grammar aré 


i little weary of American pundits who 
I 


seek to rationalize the slipshod speech 


ind writing habits prevalent in their 


country by condemning the Book of 
Rules 3y the same token, no doubt 
they would have us scrap the Ten 
Commandments 

It is typical of Dr. Flesch disdain 


for accuracy that he should tell us that 
H. W. Fowler wrote his ‘‘masterpiec« 
Modern English Usage) when he was 
venty years old This work was, in 
fact, planned and started jointly by the 
vo Fowler brothers as early as 1911 


ind much of its 
1926 


contents was published 
g before 
As the 
English 


pedanti 


mon 


f testifi 


of dead 


1} 
Vili Survive 


Fowlers work itsel 


grammar is not a plece 
lumber. It 
in 


Dy 


cr nsigned to the 


spite of its detractors, long afte 


Flesch and his theories have been 


ontempt and oblivion 
James Gra‘ Bish 


University, Lennoxville, Que 


deserve 


id of read his | e about . 
long m¢ 1 wouldn neve 
vent to school atall 

Pee] ul more pe ress ‘ mn ‘ 

KNOWS the nt no sence lernit ) i 

ules for nothin on account the mau 

thin s fif million peepu n im 
4 





they Mostly ali sez i 


on and 


saw instead of | have 
don't it 


multiphcation 


seed, that pr s 


I have saw is right Just like 
why le the 
you kin work a ¢ 


bothered with 


rn tables 


ish regster, and why be 


spellin if you kin us¢ 





typeritter Alice Sexton, Wawa 

M in 

@ Flesch's proposed relaxation of gram 
mar rules would result n loosening 


n our thought. I 


fact that 


is a well-established 


well integrated, closely knit 


language produces great thinkers in 
very field G. P. MacPherson 
Charlottetown, P.E.! 

@ Whom, pray t me, is Dr. Ru 


Mildred J. ¥ 


lesch seems to be right is far as 


If he had studied the 


subject more thoroughly he would not 


er 
he is concerned 


now be writing such confused sentences 


as. “‘We are not all meant to drive 


Buick as soon as six people out of ter 
n our block drive a Buick How can 
we a drive Buick? Or is there a 


with six steering wheels so that 

Buick”? 

In this case it is easy to understand 
: of 


Buick 


six could drive a 


people 


neans but f confusion 
m 





singular and plu i d to 
the English language can be n sed 
the point of incomprehensibil 
the ilue of the study of ramn 
Barba Mactaggart, We mount, 
@ You re to be ngra ed 
publishing Flesch’'s rticl 
need to ever bear in mind that Eng 
is she is spoke ind wr was de 
oped by people who knew no gramm 
ind the efforts of Bishop Lowtl 
nis followers to befuddle u e but 
feeble and futile effort t r V Ze 
Which defies logical n | é 
imple, a snowman mar ade 
snow, but horsemalr s in St 
n handling horse Yet a man skill 
n handling cattle wh h 
ittieman 1s man NI 
hat’s English a he poke Ar 
might add I Ke Ok 
no vorse than in 
| n ror piano! I 1 
B nm S 
At the Parish Pump 
Re your ticle, M \ \ 
Cor | l I 
in n ed ( nadiar ! 
ier he | 
n Ke é lid eligi 
He id Dusine i 
parade ke he did ‘ ed 
nstead of hailing |! n ' 
Queen he led reigr ntr 
President Risenhower. Why dids 
L, Live the Q I 
Live St I ‘ [*r 
med I \ 
MI A , <4 
Hiawatha and The League 
infiat ¢ l » 
nt. by A. Ells » ri r 
b writter ind 
{ per fi <9 } 
ctin f t L H 
i} H I nunde 
f the } r ‘\ I La 
[roquois ! nd 
s By ! vedat t re Huror 
proph Hi 1) vedal 
Ssis Longfell 
as in } easear 
( pe les ! ¢ } 
jrawal e Ind le 
re r t) ‘) 
nteresting nis me A na ‘ 
| leave 1 now a t 
ord which ma | n t 
adopted I oqus ‘ ¢ 
letters W H k R t 
Kingston, On 
The E» ( Br 
4 ‘ H 
Ve } Del 4 
Hu 
Gilmour vs. Martin & Lewis 
Il am getting ent { lé 
(;ilmour and his sults tine ext 
thing to Martir d Lew 
What this world needs toda S 
ter and the ct nly pre de plen 
of that, and not just for kiddies eithe 
Let’s see Clyde Gilmour make people 


laugh and forget their troubles the way 


Mc Mahon, 


they 


Y 


do 


uKon 
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Whi 


tehor 
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| Can McCarthy Happen 


Here ? 
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ruined Canadian 


which might have 

wwriculture, they are still in their jobs 
You can find the same contrast in 

earlier examples. In 1924 a U.S. Con- 


gressional committee headed by Senato! 
Thomas Walsh exposed the Te apot 
Dome oil scandal which eventually sent 
one member of the Harding cabinet 
ind three of his senior officials to 
prison In 1925 a Canadian Parli 

mentary committee studied the Cus 
toms scandal already exposed by H H 
Stevens, Conservative MP. Before the 


enquiry began, the responsible cabinet 


minister was removed 
of the Senate 
Not that 


investigations have always been ineffe« 


to the sanctuary 


Canadian Parliamentary 


tive The first such Parliamentary 
committee (later superseded by i 
royal commission iired the Pacifi 
scandal of 1872 and found that Prime 


Macdonald had 
funds from 
built the C 


Similar committees 


Minister Sir John A 
demanded campaign 
who was to have 


Hugh Allan 


exposed the McGreevy scandal in the 


man 
Sir 


189) padded contracts the Be 
harnois scandal of 1931 (contributions 
from seekers after power rights, includ 


ing payment of 
M if kenzt 
Minister 


provincial affairs 


holiday hotel 


King when he was Pr 


ind 


innumerable s« 
across Canada 


tl ough the [ n ted 


Generally speaking 


States Congressional committee has 
been a much sterner inquisitor. Even 
before the Revolution fa b K 

1701. the New York legislature ed 





two mer! who refuse to testify ibout 
payment of 1 bribe to 1 corrupt offi 

Since 1857 contem f Congre , 
been 1 statutory offense re which 
Americans could be prosecuted the 


ten Holly wood writers ind lirectors 
who refused to answer questions by the 
House Un-American Activities Con 


mittee 1 few years igo were conv 
‘ in ordinary 
At the same time ¢ 


ver t 


ongress retalr 


own po o punish directly 


Canada’s parliament, like Britain’s 


has full power to punish contempt but 
the powe ; not often exercised Che 
last occasion was in 1913 when ne 
R. C. Miller was sent to Ottawa jail 
until the end of the current session after 
having twice refused to answer a ques 
tion put to him Miller had charged 
publicly that he’d had to pay forty-one 


bribes 


ind seventeen thousand 


thousand dollars in in order to 
get a hundred 
dollars’ worth of government business 
Parliament demanded to know who had 
the bribes; Miller 
refused to tell 

Normally the House 
been lenient. During the Pacific scandal, 
the committee wanted to question L.S 
Huntingdon, the MP who had made the 
charges against Sir John Macdonald 
Huntingdon refused to appear; 
supposed that he did not wish to 


received illeged 


Canadian 


it was 
be 
ob- 
taining the information. According to 
affidavit the 
Liberals bought the incriminating docu 


questioned about his methods of 


an in the archives 
ments from an ex-employee of Sir Hugh 
Allan’s for 

ind the promise of a job when the 


But Hunting 


don was never compelled to testify and 


firm five thousand dollars 


cash 
into office 


Liberals got 


the facts have never really been 
established 
fhe U.S. Congress, if it followed its 


normal practice, would have got to the 
bottom of this. These sterner methods, 
of course, have their own disad vantages, 
even in the best of cases 


One of the most useful U.S. 
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of recent revealed that officials 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpo 


ration, a U. S 


years 
Government lending 


agency, were being treated to costly 
Florida vacations by corporations seek 
ing loans. The situation was¢« xposed by 
a Senate committee of which William 
I ulbright of Arkansas was chairman 
Paul Douglas ot 
energetic member 
Fulbright is 


Douglas a 


and Illinois ar 


former Rhodes scholar 
university 


ible 


ligence, integrity 


pot! 


prote ssor 


have impecc reputations for inte 


ind fairness of mind 





Their committee did an admirable job 
ind cleaned up a bad mess Yet 
Senator Douglas himself said to me ir 
W ishington a few weeks ago 
Looking bac K ind knowins Vt | 
know now, I think we were unfair to 
some people 
It’s almost impossible to n nt 
just balance when you're both pros 
ecutor and judge There’s a constant 
temptation t« get the man ou re 
i you have in eason te 
olved in whatever y € 
x pose You're e! ed 
‘ { MOT oft { 4*¢ 
| bee ist 1 the Dl 
you re ettin P it cit I 
1s all in politics 
If that temptation affe r I 
mar Paul Doug] 
8 ne wil dot t ( t el! 
of the three (Congressior1 | on 
‘ two in the senate nd re nm the 
House vt nh ) Ure ‘ t 
eal pent all tl tu ! tin 


McCarthy's Interest Belated 


None i man otf istingu ed 


ecora Senator McCartl ho } 
had the mos public \ head 
sena Pert nent Subcommittee 
Inve gatior Until he be , } 
n inti-Lommunisn I 149 } } 
enjoyed little publi otice nd ! 
f tl was unf ble Me s 
nterest in Communism. thou ‘ ‘ 
Vas somewhat belated Philip P 
W hington « re nder e | 
more oun ae r 
MeCart! ( 149 eet . 
i nd only one mentior Comr 
I vhole publ ee} 
Penator Jenner |} a 
Secur Siubecomr ee whic } 
COC pied Commu 
Jenne hie ne 
! he imed present post 
r itdon evel MecCart!] 
tupe 1 I I I 1 r i 
Amer! ». Gene Ce e ( Mars! ] 
man wt ! t 
Marshall Plan. While e Repul 
I n t ded Met 
Since e Eisenhows ‘ 
I VT msetl much t ‘ I T rhe 
1 r ne thar Met 
cq ed more eSpet ' I 
Reput ! Y dr I 
livert } ; B : 
Jenner committee ind ‘ n 
Me I ri I e heneve t « 
{_ongressn I H old Velde | 
no chairl n of ids é 
et f the ree e House | 
(merical Act tic Committers 
l nae Martin D . 38 
Velde me FRI er lat 
elected count 1d ge nad I d 
Judge i ff He ted r 
miable con 34 who w ‘ 
known before the Republican me t 
I Ver He } ce won bDriet D 
lame DY suggestir ymn ‘ 
might investigate the clerg nd } 
trying to subpoena former President 


Harry Truman 

Unlike a Parl 
in Canada ig 
has 


and seldom 
ommittees 





funds and full-time workers. Last year here are no hard st vite ! é \ 
the three investigating committees got what tine committee } ‘ ‘ ' ry ' ' 
seven hundred and nineteen thousand plished. They are in sess I 2 t ! phe n 
dollars, plus fifty thousand for time n Washington or elsewher t t e if truthf 
special committee to investigate tax They | e heard hundred er} r } id rir i \ 
exempt foundations. McCarthy’s share housand f witnesse ‘ é I fred nad ft 

was two hundred tho ind Jenner mittee tries t nterview { ’ , ‘ ‘ i } 

two hundred and nineteen thousand ind most of the best-known inf ‘ { 

Velde’s three hundred thousand. Velds have appe ed before ll three ' é 

committee employs forty pe le ‘ time « ther. S | } er \ 

has a file room said oO contal x hose pected ( nmu 

hundred thousand nd d ia plead I \r name ! { 

Jenner’s staff usually run " nd ref ! } & 

dozen, McCarthy’s ab twer und rson si ‘ a 

ounting informe! he held ‘ ( ' | 


Penne oe ee eee eee ao ee i .~ i ts 
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a 
\ 
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You must. It’s so right. 
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no highly placed Communist has ever 
In his own 
1953 
number’’ of 


been exposed by McCarthy 
report of committee 
he says he unearthed ‘“‘a 
‘Fifth Amendment 
Government 


activities in 


Communists” on 
the New York 
limes enquired and learned that the 
No 


none 


pay rolls; 


names were 


thought 


four 
Apparently 
important enough for special mention 

Most of McCarthy’s work has 


to exhume, of the 


number was 


given was 
been 


is he did in the case 
Aaron Coleman, cases al 
other ; He 


has often been able te have people fired 


unfortunate 


ready examined by igencies 


who had pre. iously been cleared but | 


don’t know any case in which he pro 
duced new evidence 
Undoubtedly though he has been 


largely responsible for the present 


atmosphere ot ilarm suspicion ind 


the U. S. government 


abroad. If 


insecurity in 


service at home and this isa 


benefit to the United States and her 
allies McCarthy deserves credit for it 

Senator Jenner’s committee, unlike 
McCarthy’s, has not been entirely 


by 
Jenner or his predecessor 


Mc ‘arran 


dominated the chairman 


either 
Senator Pat 


It has been more under the 


charge of its chief counsel, Robert 
Morris, who resigned in January t 
become a judge in New York 


Morris is a very 
McCarthy He 
work and so far as | 


been accused of seeking it 


different man from 
got little publicity for his 
know has 


His reports 


neve! 


for the committee are well written 
moderate in tone and appear to be well 
documented Morris documents his 
reports with actual quotations and not 


McCarthy’s 


idjusted paraphrases 


is 18 habit witl subtly 


That Lattimore Case 


Probably 


certainly the 


the most 


most controversial task o 





the Jenner-McCarran committee n 
recent years was its Inve on of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations—or as it 
might well be called he Trial of 
Owen Lattimore.’ 

Lattimore’s name was brought int 


public controvers 


by McCarthy in 











1949, when McCarthy called 
Number One Soviet Agent n 
State Department ind hief arct ect 
of | S. Fa I { poli Neithe 
then nor since Mc tl re 
duce ul € ler Lo ppor 
charge \ Senate mn tee enqult 
learned [, timore had r ¢ 
worked fo! ne state Dey tment 
except as an occasional consultant; t! 
n ecent Sex il State ! ad eve 
30 mt me this *“¢ f architec 
of State Department poli Ut 
Senate committe re ted M« 
Cart S « es W f qa and 

noax and I more f 
of healt! 
Later the A taken uy 
thy lenner ommiuttee o! is it then 
wa the McCarran committee Che 
committee did not prove nor did 
report say that Lattimore v Con 
munist Party member. | proof seen 
thin and shaky fo ts statement tl 
Lattimore was conseK rticulate 
instrument of the So con 
in [ vritings and his act tre n tt 
Institute Pacific Relation r} 
comn é ised L t more < 
ur 46 V6 | ‘ i 
eS t ' T Ve VT 
i f ¢ dex ! n 
De p pe ed 
B t y he eng lid x n 
I n ffens 1 
¢ ilv d tb ‘ ’ f 
Met t ; f nd auc 
locume é dens } re 
i ™ lf ned r nte 
| ‘ I rn aff ey 
posed Hy sa sister 
Sy ’ y iT 
oe @ AN A 


large number of issues in Far Eastern 
policy and the 
established this fact beyond reasonable 
doubt 
It’s a 
whether to 
redit of Robert 
Internal Security 


served |, 


committee hearings 


thoug! 
dis 


matter tor argument 
the credit or 
Morris and_ the 
Subcommittee De 
Lattimore was 
His « 
professor and expert journalist ha 
So he was or 


this is 


or not, Owen 


ruined by that hearing ‘reer as 
been 


irretrievably wrecked 


trial for his livelihood, if not his life 
ind it’s hard to believe he got a really 
fair trial 

It was like watching i peal 
baiting one spectator said ‘Lat 


timore was like an animal at bay, wit! 
the whole pack of them against him and 
nobody on his side. They would badger 


and bait him into saying something 


he didn’t 
threaten him with 


quite mean and then they’d 


i perjury charge ‘ 


One trouble is that the Jenne: 
McCarran committee is a monolith 
there are two _ parties represented 


but only one point 
though a Demo 


McCarthy man 


its members 
McCarran 


much a 


imong 


ft view 


crat, 18 


just as 
as Jenne rever Was 


This is House 


why the 


one reason 
Un-American Activities Committee 
rated by far the best of the three b 
Washington reporters who cover the 


Red-hunting beat. Velde committes 
is genuinely bipartisan-—-its Democr 


Liberal Democrats It ha 


minority as 


ire 


well as a majority counss 


which means there is some reasonabk 
facsimile of cross-examination and of 
counsel for the defense In the Me 


Ca 


prejudiced man vw 
I 


committee hearings 
1s Robert Morris 


he was in the role of 


rran 


yrosecutor 
if il 


The House Un-American Activitic 
Committee also has the best record of 
accomplishment Chis w the com 


mittee which exposed Alger Hiss 


been for that « 


Hiss 


irnegie 


hadn’t ymmittee 
would still be president of the C 


Foundatior 


still a trusted friend and counselor of 
the State Department, still a potent 
influence in getting young man a job 
in the U.S. Foreign Service Che com 
mittee proved heyond I think 


reasonable doubt that Hiss was in fact 


i Soviet StI 














Few Canadians appreciate even now 
the shock th was to the Americar 
people It i i former R mie 
scholar now high in the Governmen 
councils someone ke Jack Picke 
rill or Mik Pearson while the) were 
stil civil el ints had sudden! 
turned out to be an enen ent. And 
f course, none of His eagues had 

pected n vhen the proof 
finally can he iministratior N 
pen to the charge laxit nd slot} 

( nad postwar experi ( t 
the S« py n hine w ( ere! r 

f \ ily ortant | irt ] I i I ‘ 
that Igor Gouzenk« exposed, f ror 
bein eminent nd uniquel trusted 
were ttle ne le f no ere ccoun 
Mucl oT he ni ai tion the « 
the Russ 1s trivial bi he Car 
dian Government did t f ke 
the conspirac ousl (once t Va 
mvinced that I! r (,ouzer 
telling the trut acted ith ur ‘ 
lented harshne 

Mo t I 1OZeNn sSuspec 

t of bed before dawr da id u I 
nunicad 4 nt narge i I 
her fi ‘ k the ‘ 
exan ea witl t benefi f mse 
Some why vere ‘ ce ted 
sprlonage VeTE I cted 
their own testi r é hef« 

Royal Commissio Sor whe fused 
t ik were acq d Cy n hae 
n 1d miussibie ¢ lence nst her 

Of the twent pe named 

the Royal Commission rey ni 
ten were co ed and sentenced: nir 

A f MAR Ly 1 














‘Got tired of removing splinters... 














were found not guilty and one was 
never charged 

Whether the Government’s extra 
ordinary measures were justified, Can- 
adians ought to remember that in the 
United States they simply could not 
have been taken. The Bill of Rights, 
the first ten amendments to the United 
States Constitution, would have pre 
vented them. In Canada the necessary 
authority was provided by a secret 
order-in-council signed by only four 
cabinet ministers; even the rest of the 
cabinet didn’t know what was afoot 
Nobody in the United States from the 
president down could have done such a 
thing legally. They can’t do that kind 
of thing to American citizens 

Another thing to remember, perhaps 
the most important thing of all in com- 
paring the two countries’ anti-Com 
munist policies, is the kind of criticism 
these harsh measures brought forth 
Nobody ever said the Canadian Govern- 
ment was lax, or “‘soft Quite the 
What little criticism there 
was all 


contrary. 
was, and it was little enough, 
against the over-severity, the abolition 
of civil liberties and the arbitrary use of 
police power 

Thus the Canadian Government, un 
harried by the hue and cry that 
McCarthy and company were raising In 
the United States, could face the con- 
tinuing problem of “‘subversion”’ and 
security in relative peace and quiet 
“loyalty 
boards,”” no urge toward witch hunts 
what there 


Chere was no demand for 


Canada’s security system 
is of it 
publicity. 

Security checks are carried out here 


was set up with a minimum of 


for positions requiring access to clas 
sified information, with the RCMP pro 
viding informative reports but no 
recommendations. Each “vulnerable 
department has itssecurity officer; there 
s an interdepartmental advisory com 
mittee known as the “security panel 
which tries to keep security policy con 
istent throughout the government 
service But ultimate responsibility 
remains with the head of each depart 
ment There are no laid-down rules 
that for this, that or the other reason a 
civil servant must be dismissed or re 
tained If his boss continues to trust 
him, he stays. If not, he goes 

There is no machinery for appeal or 
any other such protection for an ac 
accused” 


cused man. Even the word “ 








is misleading for no accusation is made 
isa rule A suspected man may De nd 
a few have been, fired out of hand with 
out being told why. Such a man could 
ask to have his case reviewed and carry 
it up to the head of his de partment bu 


he has no appeal to any outside 
1uthority 

In practice, a suspect is not usually 
dismissed from the civil service but 


merely transferred away from secret 


work. Whenever possible he is moved 
to a job with equal pay so that he 
suffers no financial loss Neverthe 
less, security officers are specifically 
reminded that transfer to less col 

genial job is still a penalty, and must 
not be inflicted unless there are re 


grounds for misgiving 


A Gentle Hint 


Occasionally, with mer f special 
ized talents or qualifications, no alte 
native to dismissal has been considered 
safe In these cases there has at least 
been a real attempt to cause as littk 
damage as possible to the tin 
future Here’s one example vhicl 


happened a few years agi 


Security officers received trom i 
police source who had t be Kept 
absolutely secret, unfavorabk reports 
on a Man engaged in very secret work 
[he man’s boss called him in 

‘I can’t answer any questions he 
said. “‘but I want to give you some 
id vice You have no future here I 
can’t promote you. I'll certamly have 
to transfer you, maybe fire 

“My advice is this write to some 


industrial companies that have nothing 
to do with defense contracts. Tell then 
you’re fed up with bureaucracy, that 


you can’t see adequate advancement 


ihead of you, that you need more 
money Tell them to write to me f 
reference If they do, I'll tell then 
you’re a thoroughly competent man 
your job and that your work |} beer 


entirely satisfactor 

The man said, ““Thanks very mucl 
did as he was told and got a bette: 
job than he’d had with the Government 
For all I know he still has it—-I don’t 


know who he is, nor does anybody « 





except the two or thre peopl who 


know the whole story 


I recounted this example of the 
Canadian security system to several 
American friends; none of them hked 

















For 
high 
school 


students 


A Fine Concer Opportunity 


Offering College Education— Leadership Training 


High School Students nay now geta tree « ollege educ atior 
Navy 
Army or Air Force, under the Regular Officer Training Plan 


while qualifying for the Queen’s Commission in the 
Successful candidates will attend Royal Military College 
Royal Roads, Collége Militaire Royal de Saint-Jean, or desig 
nated Canadian universities, as cadets in the Regular Forcs 
They will receive service pay plus board and lodging, plu 
tuition costs at college will take paid training with their choser 
service in summer months and on completion of acaden 
Regular Force 


option of release after three year 


courses, serve Canada as officers with the 


Applicants must have Senior Matriculation or equivalent, ex 
cept for Collége Militaire Royal de Saint Jean, where require 
Age limit: for ¢ 


Royal de Saint-Jean are 16 to 20 on Ist January 54 


ment is Junior Matriculatior 


ollége Militaire 


for all others 16 to 21 on Ist January, 1954 


a | 
Applicants nr 


be single physically tit, and meet officer selection standard 


The Registrar, The Registrar 


Royal Military College, Royal Roads 


Victoria, B.C. 





Kingston, Ont. 


. The Registrar, Collége Militaire 
- Royal de Saint-Jean, St. Jean, P.Q 
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COMFORT and QUIETNESS are yours 
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“MAGIC CIRCLE ROUTES IN EUROPE” 


D M trea P.Q for rh new 


| British Overseas Airways Corporation 
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Travel 


Montreal Toronto 
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One said, 


new employer Another said, “It’s : 
| not fair to the man-——he’s being pushed 2 
} out on pure suspicion, no charge against 
| him, no accuser, nothing What hay 

pens he i n't d I 

he demand l \ vi ¢ 

ired?’ 

In tl et didn Dt ood 
juest Canada has no n € 
vheret ‘ n ‘ 
formal appeal against this kind of 
thing If a suspect tries to fight 
is no way that he can win 

Perhaps more serious point about 
the Canadian system or lack of system 
was raised by a senio! 
who’s had a lot of experier 


security cases 





‘“‘We think our systen bye y 
tifully,””’ he said, ‘‘and so do the Am 
cans, so [fal Chey keep telling « international 
quiet and efficient we are But the 
truth is, we’re operating mostly or M il p t 
faith: we don’t really know whethe al aymen $ 


we have the proble m under control 


t but Some Aspects 


not The Mounties do their be dD 
thev’re overworked ind under iff 


und they can’t « 








might have a s ( en Hi 
case, blow h son 1 
d ly . 
If tk I ve 
face the que st ( Met I 
happe n here p 
Individual Not Protected 
No machin V { M 
Carthy exis now W } | 
liamentary mn T ‘ 
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Waslt gtor H 1 
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U. S. Bill of R whicl Se 
1owr rtau lin rr » 
ert ent i Ize Oh 
m r ti 
if (tt 
P an’t i | 
du ( adian agains he 
( t h pitecl 
lar n n A ' ( 
n x “din I ve! 
rnm I ig p 
ao tt he [ 
Sta 
B i i 
‘ +t 
I Ispe 
sted t W M 
es A wi i I I i 
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M ct $ pl 
lone na | rer I 
sinister | P Ww } 
jor partic i 
d major P le : 
if Canada is Viet tn 
A be ; I ( y 
rli ent s d 
cceed mere ( 
nt. Di ; 
So Met ‘ Help your Canada Post Office to 
pees Not as ae me help you by pre-paying the correct 
St es ‘a 2 ag ms - sail postage. Ensure that each piece 
’ of mail carries a return address. 
| d t 
A xu nd b i I 
ypen——so lon wer in’t we 
about McCar f ve € g 
smug abot freed : ss 


is against the kind f justice that wy 


the Senator from 0.C.. MP Deputy Postmaste 


constitution or our law to guarantee | CANADA POST OFFICE 
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Thomas B. Costain likes to reminisce about the five years he edited Maclear 


RETURN OF A NATIVE 


OUR PUBLICATION of The White 
ind the Gold in fifteen long chapters 
beginning this issue marks not only 
one of the most ambitious projects 
Maclean’s has yet undertaken but 
also sees the return to these pages 
of an old friend. Thomas B. Costain 
is ten years with Maclean-Hunter 


he started here in 1909) and for his 
last five years with the firm he was 
editor in chief of this magazine 

We lunched with Costain the other 
day and he was happy to reminisce 
about those times, when most of 
the present staff were in swaddling 
( lothes and some weren't even born 
In those days Costain had only one 
assistant and a stenographer but he 
managed to double the circulation of 
the magazine during his tenure ol 
office and to get every important 
Canadian writer contributing regu 
larly to these pages 

Those were the days of Robert W 
Service, Arthur Stringer, Ralph Con 
nor, Sir Gilbert Parker and Charles 
G. D. Roberts. Their by-lines were 
as familiar to Maclean’s readers then 
as Robert Thomas Allen’s or Bever 
ley Baxter’s now. Leacock appeared 
in every issue under Costain’s editor 
ship and Service sent a total of sixty 
long war poems from the front lines 
in France. They were later published 
is Rhymes of a Red Cross Man and 


‘ 


were the most popular verses pub- 
lished during the first war 

Costain came to the Maclean Pub 
lishing Company with a wealth of 
newspaper experience He'd been 
on the Brantford Courier, Guelph 
Herald, and Toronto Mail and Em- 
pire and had served three years as 
editor of the Guelph Mercury, when 
the business manager of Hardware 
and Metal lured him into the maga- 
zine field. The manager’s name was 
Horace T. Hunter and he’s now chair 
man of the board of the Maclean- 


Hunter Publishing Company Limited 
After Costain left Maclear 


1919 he went to the Saturday Eve 


ning Post where he r ipidly rose t« 
be right-hand man of the _ great 
George Horace Lorimer He staved 
with the Post until 1935 and ther 
lecided to write historical novel 


History has always been ¢ 
hoppy He started out by writ 


a synopsis for a proposed history 


book called Stepchildren of History 


lealing with six little-know I 
orical characte H el 

he material w o good ere er 
propat ly x Ove! i 1 ( 

took the int His fit four ‘ 
including the two biggest best seller 
Che Black Rose and The foneyn 
were based on material gathered tor 


this unwritten book 


But ifter producing a tring of 
best sellers. Costair went hac 
straight history producing the 


two volumes of his ambitious Page int 


ot England series, which when it 
finished will cover Britist history 
from the Conqueror to Victoria. ‘The 


White and the Gold is the first volume 
of a similar Canadian serigs. Costail 
got the idea four years ago during 
a discussion with some Canadia: 
writers at his home n Lakeville 
Conn The original intention was 


for Costain to write a_ three-book 


series but as soon as he got into the 


research he realized it would be I 
least five, if not six 
[his made it impossible for me 


to handle alone so I went to (,eorge 
Nelson of Doubleday’s, Canada, and 


proposed we change the s« 


; ‘ 
have a different Canadian writer for 


each volume,” he told us. The second 
volume is now being prepared by a1 
old associate of Costain’s, Josep! 


Lister Rutledge, who worked as as 
sociate editor of Maclean’s in Cos 
tain’s day. — 
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a M1804 


Mister Lemon bart first 
imported and blended the 
RUIR which is today a 
household word. 


nave a 


Good Rum 


for your money 
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‘The swing is DEFINITELY 


to Labatt’s 

















= Meet the one heating expe 
_. Who can save you up t 
' 29%on fuel of 


. . « AND GUARANTEE IT 
IN WRITING! 














World's finest oil burner! in the Timken Silent 
Automat Woall-Flame Burner, scientific placement of 
flame, plus complete preparation of the air-fuel mix 
= ture it ynequalled efficiency and savings 
This man offers you money-saving magic. He is your Timken 
Silent Automatic, Direct Factory Dealer. He can cut your fuel oil 
bills more than any other dealer in the heating business! He sells 
ind installs the amazing Timken Silent Automatic Wall-Flame Oil 
Burner— which in test after test, home after home, has cut fuel oil 
Diis upto 25 ind more 
He offers an exclusive written guarantee of fuel savings. As an 
authorized factory-trained heating expert, he will scientifically 
; test your heating plant and tell you what you can expect to save by 
replacing your gun-type burner with a new wall-flame burner. 
If you buy, 4e'l/ euarantee these oil savines in writin¢e 
if ou heat with coal this guarantee 1s important tO you, too 
For you are assured the same fuel economy proved over other 
types of oil burners home heating tests evervwhere 
Let him show you this most advanced principle of oil heat. Complete 
ly quiet, clean, and with one moving part, it blankets heating plant 
walls with a natural, unhurried, blue-hot flame. Nothing to get 
out of order 
TIUMUnREN 
, . 4 Phone your local dealer today for a 
CS St Jutoarale free fuel-saving estimate! He is listed in 
: the “yellow pages’ of your phone book. It 
will pay you to get his expert advice and 
counsel! 
FREE! SEND COUPON FOR FACTS TODAY! 
0 "Liye Re oe ers hy 
| Timken Silent Automatic Division wy 
Dept. CM-1 — 207 Weston Rd. S &” 
A complete line of oil Toronto, Canada a 
and gas furnaces, boilers, | Show me how hee ae ens Clara negagiret aba 
. saved fuel with mken Silent Automati 
conversion burners and | 
water heaters for every 
home heating need | ee 
easy budget terms | t . 
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ANDOM notes on the activities 

of Canadian women 
A little old Vancouver lady 
walked into the office of the B.'C 
Electric Company and asked what 


they charged to install a meter 
jumper. ‘“‘How’s that?’’ asked the 
clerk, who knew very well that it’s 
a highly illegal device to tap the 
electric lines without running the 
juice through a meter. ‘T’m not 


exactly sure what they are,”’ the lady 
“but the 
one, and he says it saves him an awful 


said, man next door has 
lot of money.” 

eee 
A farmer’s the 
Valley takes advantage of the good- 


natured rural mailman who will often 


wife in Ottawa 


help out by doing little errands for 


those along the route. One day he 
found inside her mailbox six eggs and 
‘Please, I didn’t 
have any change so will you sell these 
eggs to this letter 


and with the change bring me six 


the following note 


get a stamp tor 


postcards and the rest in three-cent 
Thanks.”’ 


stamps. 


cs . om 
Two young women driving from 
Opal to Fedorah, Alta., in twenty 


four-below weather saw a man walk 


ing along the road with a brief case 
under his arm. ‘They stopped and 
W here 
asked Up the 


1 


isked him if he’d like a lift. 


ire you from ?”?”’ he 


road,”’ t “Got any cre 


ney replied 


dentials One girl could produce 
a driver’s license but the other had 


nothing ‘Sorry,’’ the man said, 
4 
chances \ 


take 


can’t be 


can’t any person 


too careful about who he 


days 


rides with these 
o o 7 


gary when a | welry store 


In C 
opened its doors on half price sale 
day the charge was led by a woman 
who dashed to the china department 


and promptly laid claim to some cups 









HERE /S A LITTLE THING 
| PICKED UP TODAY/ U=s» 
\ Tye =e 7? 
wy 











and saucers Moments later another 


breathless matron trotted up, ad 
mired one of the cups, and made a 
move to pick it up. The first woman 
and bit, 
Horrified, 


to report 


seized the offending arm 


hard chomp chomp 


off 


the sales clerk rushed 
assistant 
back to 
‘Let them 


[’'m having no part of it 


the incident to an manager 


but he sent her her post, 


saying wisely fight it 
out es 


Che cannibal won 


Parade pays $5 to $10 for true, humorous anecdotes reflecting the 
can 


contributions 
Magazine, 


scene, No 
Vaclean’s 


Canadian 





on two 


fight 


Vancouver police 


fronts. When they aren’t handing 
out tags to drivers they go after 
jaywalking pedestrians. One jay 


noticed a constable coming 


headed 


walker 
after him 
department store, the cop hard on 


his heels. Up the stairs they went and 


and into a large 





+ NOW WILL YOU 
| BELIEVE JAYWALKIN: 
| DANGEROL/S ; 


=~ 














then the pedestrian dived through 





door marked *‘Washroom The ofl 
cer took a quick look stopped shor 
and waited patiently outside 
door Moments later the embar 
rassed fugitive stepped quickly 
ind accepted his ticket Che sig 
the door also said ‘Ladies.’ 
eee 

A Sarnia, Ont., girl out with het 
boy friend faced up to one ol life s 
flattering problems I'll give you 
1 ring tomorrow,”’ the lad said as he 
took her home How sweet of you 
dear,”’ she replied, ‘“‘but I don’t thin 
Mother will let me get married. After 
ill I’m only seventeen.”’ The young 


press the matter 


in did not I 


A elderly woman in Var 
is believed to be the 


When she 
fourth 


oldest living 
Canadian reached her one 


hundred and birthday her 
son reported that he had documents 
which proved her age beyond a doubt 
But 


woman 


who called on the 


reporters 


heard a different, if familiar 


story Poppycoc k,”’ she told ther 
“Don’t you believe it Why I’ ve 
only just turned ninety-three 
cm a e 
A man and woman visiting the 
mental hospital in Orillia, Ont 


asked if they might be shown around 


Their guide was one of the patients 
who showed them through the vari 


ous buildings and over the grounds 


When they came to the dining hall 


the woman noticed that a large clock 
the 


and said: to her guide 


on the wall showed wrong time 


Why that 
clock isn’t right The man patiently 
**M’am it isn’t 


explained. I know 


right. If it were it wouldn’t be here.’ 
current 
be returned, iddress Parade. c/o 
481 University Ave... Toronto. 
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New Aataon feiel elegance 
for the pride (and the ride) of your life! 





MOST POWERFLUI ENGINE IN THE LOW PRICE FIELD 
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